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| PARTISAN Jatters | 


: Ref Foner By LETTER 


: Gentlemen: 
: I must respond to Murray : 
: Rothbard’s intemperate and inac- 
: curate references to me in his ar- 
i ticle on the proposed Disney 
: theme park in Virginia (Southern 
: Partisan, Second Quarter, 1994). 
: Where, I wonder, does Mr. Roth- 
: bard get the idea that 1 am a 
: “Marxist-Leninist historian?” } 
: That I have been influenced by } 
: Marxism in my historical writing 
: is certainly true, as have Eugene 
: D. Genovese, David Brion Davis, 
: and a host of other distinguished 
: American historians. But “Marx- 
: ist-Leninist” suggests an undemo- 
: cratic attitude toward politics and 
: political change with which I have 
: never been associated. I defy Mr. 
: Rothbard to quote a single sen- 
: tence I have written in which I } 
: endorse the political theory of : 
: Marxism-Leninism. 
i Mr. Rothbard goes on to call } 
i me “frantically anti-South.” I as- 
: sume this is because in my book 
: on Reconstruction I am strongly } 
: critical of white Southerners after : 
i the Civil War who sought to re- 
: duce the former slaves to a condi- 
: tion akin to slavery and refused to 
i grant them essential civil and po- 
i litical rights. Let me remind Mr. 
: Rothbard that blacks are as much 
: a part of the South and Southern 
i history as whites. I cannot imag- 
i ine why a sympathetic stance to- 
: ward the aspirations of the for- 
i mer slaves should be called } 
: “anti-South.” 


Mr. Rothbard correctly states 


: that I published an article in 1982 
: criticizing the views of the late 
: Mel Bradford concerning Abra- 
: ham Lincoln. He writes, however, 
: that I called Bradford “a ‘racist’ 
: and fascist.” This is utterly false. I 
: had thought that putting a word 
iin quotations—in this case } 


: “racist”—is meant to indicate that | 
: the person being quoted actually : 
: used that word. But nowhere in : 
: my article does the word racist, or } 
: fascist, appear, nor do I make the } 
: argument using other words. Mr. } 
: Rothbard ought to remind himself } 
: about basic canons of scholarship : 
: and journalism when it comes to } 
: quoting from the work of others. 


Finally, Mr. Rothbard con- , 


i demns my uncles and father for } 


their political views (inaccurately | 


reported, not surprisingly). What : 
! in the world do their views have } 
! to do with me? I have no idea } 
: what the political stance of Mr. } 
: Rothbard’s family may be; I do : 
: know that this is utterly irrelevant | 
to my opinion of his own writings. : 
: I had thought that this blatant ap- ; 
: peal to guilt by association had } 
: died out with the McCarthy peri- : 
: od. I’m saddened to see that it has : 


not. 


Eric Foner 


| Columbia University 
New York, New York 


: Dr. Rothbard replies: 


Professor Foner’s comment is } 


! what we have come to expect of : 
i him: an evasive smokescreen, } 
! coupled with a conspicuous fail- : 
i ure to acknowledge, let alone re- : 
: gret, any of his past actions. Thus } 
! Foner uses a thicket of semantics } 
: to evade the central issue on his : 
: attacks on Mel Bradford: that he : 
: (Foner) was the major theoreti- } 
! cian smearing and virtually de- : 
! stroying a great scholar and gen- : 
i tleman 
: Bradford. I hope that he is happy : 
: with the consequent rise to fame, : 
: fortune, and possible political : 
! power of the pseudo-scholar Bill : 
: Bennett, who gained the position : 
! as head of the National Endow- : 


such as Professor } 


ment for the Humanities (NEH) as | 


: the result of the smear of Brad- 
: ford. 


apologist of the Reconstruction 
: era. In short, he is an apologist 
i for the brutal military occupation 
! and radical destruction of the cul- 


i not act shocked that someone 
: calls him “anti-South.” 

i Professor Foner is also evasive 
i and disingenuous in trying to di- 
i vest himself of the “Marxist- 
: Leninist” label, now that at least 


: being outrageous when he invokes 
i an historian who has also been 


: Foner forgotten that the same 


Genovese lambasted him in his } 


: famous article in Dissent only last 
: summer, attacking Foner, his “old 


: comrade,” for backing the Soviet } 
: Union and world Communism ; 
: every step of the way, in every } 


twist and turn, and never criticiz- 
: ing either, in public or private, 
: until after the two self-destruct- 
i ed? 


Furthermore, as Richard Gre- : 
i nier points out in his devastating : 
: scholarship of Mecosta. My thesis 
: project, which was one of the last | 
: personally approved by Dr. Kirk } 
before his death, is on the social : 
? same affection and respect which : 


: critique of Foner (“Mickey Marx- 
; ism,” Heterodoxy, October 1994), 
: during the last months of the So- 


i viet Union, in 1990, Foner spent : 
: and political thought of Andrew 
Lytle. Thank you again for your } 
| his wife, my dear sister “Tinkum,” : 
: were truly examples of abiding ; 
: love and honor in all things, pub- : 
: lic and private. 


i several months as a Lecturer in 


: American History at Moscow : 
i tribute. 

i his experiences in Harper’s mag- : 

: David Paul Burns 


: State University. Foner reported 


i azine; he was horrified that the 


: Soviet students were almost all : 
: Assistant to Mrs. Kirk 
: Mecosta, Michigan 

' United States, and that they sup- } 

: Gentlemen: 
: Tread with great interest the : 
A CHALLENGE 
: 1994 issue regarding the great : 

: Gentlemen: 


: severe critics of the Soviet 
: regime, that they all loved the 


ported Estonia's right to leave the 
: Soviet Union. 


Professor Foner winds up with 


the standard leftist trump card: 


i to invoke the demonized image of : 
: Joe McCarthy any time anyone : 
: that he wrote for his syndicated 
column in 1962 about the South ; : 
: any publication that would appeal : 
: to those of us who for whatever : 


? wants to examine the record of an 


: American leftist. In his brilliant ; 
: and more particularly about Lex- 
: ington, Virginia. 


: work, Beautiful Losers, Dr. 
: Samuel Francis notes the oddity 


: of the massive and persistent ha- : 
i tred of McCarthy, whose name 
i has become a generic term for 
Professor Foner is the foremost : 


evil, “when it is recalled that the 


i senator was never accused or 
: convicted of any crime, never be- 
: trayed his country, caused no 
: i wars, perpetrated no atrocities, 
: ture, property, and the way of life : 
i of the Southern states. He need 


and after 1946 never lost an elec- 


tion.” Unlike virtually the entire : 
: American Left, endlessly sancti- 
i fied as “victims of McCarthyism, ” 
: Joe McCarthy was never an apol- 
: ogist for 30 million or more Soviet : 
: citizens slaughtered by Stalin, for : 
i the terror and the gulags. 
i the Leninist part has been thor- | 

: oughly discredited. Foner is also : 

Lona Live RusseLt 
: the name of Eugene Genovese as : 

: Gentlemen: 

: “influenced by Marxism.” Has : 
: ly thank you and the other fine : 
editors of Southern Partisan for } 
: the tribute to Dr. Kirk in the latest } 
: issue (Southern Partisan, Second } 
Quarter, 1994). She has been un- | 
derstandably busy with memori- | 
Lona Live CLEANTH 
: death of the good doctor, or oth- } 
: erwise she would thank your 
: kindness with the attention it de- ; 
: serves. 
Rest assured that the spirit of : 
: of Southern Partisan (First Quar- ; 
' ter, 1994). 


Mrs. Kirk would like to sincere- 


als and other matters since the 


the South will survive in the 


Wilbur Fellow 


material in your Second Quarter, 


Christian conservative, Russell 


Kirk. I am enclosing an article : 
: Allen Tate on your masthead is an : 


My wife and I had the pleasure | 


: of hosting him at our home for | 
' several days while he was partic- : 
: ipating in a series of seminars at 
: Washington and Lee University. 
: As you can see from the inscrip- : 
: tion on the copy of the article that : 
: I sent you, the column was writ- | 
: ten during his visit to Lexington. 


The concern that Dr. Kirk had 


' for the “demolition and disfigure- 
: ment” of Main Street has been al- : 
: layed through efforts led by the : 


Rockbridge Historical Society and 
private citizens. Many of the old- : 


: est buildings have been restored ; 
' to their original state and the | 
: downtown skyline is almost iden- : 
: tical to the skyline you can see : 
: from pictures taken during Gener- 
: al Lee’s funeral in 1870. To all : 
! readers of Southern Partisan, : 


Lexington should be a must visit. 


Donald W. Huffman 
Roanoke, Virginia 


Gentlemen: 
Thank you very much for your : 


: eloquent and moving obituary of : 


Cleanth Brooks in a recent issue 


Cleanth was my brother-in-law, 
and as a member of our family for ; 
many years was the subject of the : 


graced his scholarly life. He and : 


Elinor B. Jacobs 
: Brenham, Texas 


Donald Davidson’s letter to 


admirable statement of intent for : 
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: reason think of themselves as : 


: Southerners. 
: As a program summation, Mr. 


Davidson’s letter is as good as 


? anyone could want, and I hope 


the Southern Partisan shall use it : 
: as a guide in its efforts to be a re- ; 
: gional spokesman. All of the let- } 


i ter, that is. 
: Your magazine, it seems to me, 
: does not quite accord the same 


: as it does the others. I am very 


i pose of saving the South shall in 


i consequence suffer, perhaps | 
: prove fruitless, and fail in a storm | 
: of bitterness, misunderstanding : 


: and accusation. 


: If “drawing...together” is taken : 
: to mean a defiant unity only ob- | 
: tained through the exclusion and | 
: vilification of dissenting view- ; 
: points, of defining ourselves by | 
: becoming but the opposite of | 


: everything our opponents are be- 


: lieved to be, I suspect we may be : 


: missing Mr. Davidson’s point. He 


: would not have wished us to i 
: cease thinking in order to confirm } 


: an identity. 


: Tam aware that the word “par- ; 
: tisan” means “being a strong and | 
: often uncritical supporter,” but to | 
: debate without disrespect should | 
: not be impossible, nor undesir- ; 
: able. It is demeaning to discredit | 
: and demonize in order to dis- : 
: agree. If not, what then? What is | 
; the South to be saved for? To be- : 
: come a new solid-South, one not : 
: of traditional restraint but of } 


i smug, spiteful advocacy of re- 


: stricted (and restrictive) attitudes? : 
: A reservation for fundamental- : 
: ists? A nation that would revere | 
: the ways of Limbaugh rather than } 


: of Lee? Dear God! The Agrarians 
: would turn in their graves. 


The Partisan would not wish 


such a fate upon us, surely? 


David Sheppard 
: Atlanta, Georgia 
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Editor’s Note: One must be quite : 
! creative to be able to cite Donald } 
: Davidson on the need for a sort of 
liberal-tinged, open-minded ap- : 
: proach to the South. We must ad- } 
mit that lately, with our region : 
becoming a haven for collectivist } 
ideas, the spirit of Nathan Bed- } 
: ford Forrest guides our editorial } 
i policy more than more peaceful } 
: Southern heroes. 
: degree of attention to the last of : 

! Mr. Davidson’s recommendations ; 
ACCENTDENTAL TOURIST 
? much afraid that if the wish about : 
: drawing together the separate : 
: groups of Southern thought is dis- | 
: regarded, then the desired pur- : 


Gentlemen: 


I have been fortunate in that I : 
extensively : 
: throughout the Southern states 
: and visited many of your historic : 
sites. I have also tried to meet } 
with as many people as possible : 
: in an attempt to understand the ! 
: Cleethorpes, South Humberside 


have traveled 


“South.” 


Two years ago, whilst staying | 
in Montgomery, Alabama, I de- : 
tected a great deal of hostility. At | 
Wuoops! 
place on whether or not the Con- } 
: federate Flag should be removed | 
! from the Capitol Building after ! 
! renovation work was completed. I : 
? could not understand why a} 
Southerner should not be proud | 
: of his or her heritage, and in my : 
opinion to remove this very noble | 
: san (Second Quarter, 1994). It : 


that time a debate was taking 


symbol was incomprehensible. 


I found this situation desper- : 
ately sad, and I was expressing | 
my concerns later to a fellow visi- | 
tor at Beauvoir, the last home of 


Jefferson Davis. 
“Oh! 


ness, y know.” 


We are used to it,” was } 
the reply, then “Political Correct- | 
: The true number is eighty, which, : 
My new friend shared my fears } 
: but advised that not all was lost. } 
! He led me over to the book stand } 
and suggested that I read South- : 
ern Partisan. When I returned 
home I took out a subscription to } 
! Southern Partisan and have been ! 
i an avid reader ever since. It } 
would appear I am not alone in } 
! expressing my concerns for your } 
: Southern Heritage. 
: | have just returned from an- | 
: other marvelous holiday in your : 


: Newberry, South Carolina 


country, touring wonderful “out of } 
the way” places. The overwhelm- } 
ing impression I have gained from } 
all of these meetings is that I am : 
appalled at the way your history | 
and heritage are being destroyed } 
and politicized to meet with the : 
acceptance of your present Ad- 
ministration. 

The South is under her greatest } 


: threat in over one hundred years } 
: and I would like to wish the : 
: Southern Partisan and its sup- ; 
: porters every success in the forth- : 
: coming conflicts. I am gladdened ; 
: that organizations and journals : 


such as yours are making a stand : 
to uphold the traditions of decen- : 
cy, truth and honour—Southern } 
values which would not go amiss : 
in a number of other places. 


John Robertson 


England 


Gentlemen: 


{ wanted to thank you for in- } 
cluding a review of my book Tex- : 
tile League Baseball: South Car- : 
olina’s Mill Teams, 1880-1955, in } 
the latest issue of Southern Parti- : 


was right on track except for one } 
error which undermines the argu- ; 
ment for the level of competition : 
in the old leagues. ‘ 

The last sentence of paragraph } 
12 reads: “He lists over eight : 
players who reached the majors.” : 


as you see, readily reinforces my : 
premise that these leagues served : 
in the capacity of unofficial minor : 
leagues for the big show in the : 
majors. 

I hope this correction can be } 
forwarded on to the readers of : 
Southern Partisan. i 


Thomas K. Perry 


PARTISAN view 


by Richard Quinn 


Back to the Future 


In late November, the New York 
Times announced in an article by 
Peter Applebome that the South 
has not merely returned but has 
“taken over” the Union. Specifical- 
ly, Applebome said that “the eco- 
nomic and demographic trends 
that have characterized the South 
for decades have now turned into 
a cultural and political jugger- 
naut...” 

In saying this, Mr. Applebome 
was clearly not a happy fellow. 
Predictably, he saw in Republican 
victories across the nation a dark 
and disturbing racial subtext. But 
he did make two correct points 
that have probably never before 
appeared on the pages of the New 
York Times: (1) that racial issues 
formerly regarded as uniquely 
Southern have been nationalized, 
and (2) that the South’s influence 
in American politics is about far 
more than race alone. 

The South, he said, is “a place 
that for all its tortured history has 
often been anchored by a sense of 
continuity and faith that the na- 
tion seems to be desperately seek- 
ing.” For many Americans, Apple- 
bome conceded, the South is seen 
not as the home of racists and 
nitwits but as “an American Eden 
of piety and down-home values.” 

Clearly the conservative South 
is experiencing an undeniable as- 
cendancy in the Congress, espe- 
cially on the Republican side. The 
power center of the Republican 
Party has shifted to Dixie. Consid- 
er the list of major players: Speak- 
er of the House Newt Gingrich 
(Georgia); House Majority Leader 
Dick Armey (Texas); House Major- 
ity Whip Tom DeLay (Texas); Sen- 
ate Majority Whip Trent Lott (Mis- 
sissippi) Senate Republican 
Conference Chairman Thad 
Cochran (Mississippi), at least two 
key Senate Committee chairs 


(Helms of North Carolina and 
Thurmond of South Carolina) and 
a minimum of four House Com- 
mittee chairs (Archer of Texas, 
Bliley of Virginia, Livingston of 
Louisiana, and Spence of South 
Carolina). And then there is the 
Chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, Haley Barbour, 
also of Mississippi. Phil Gramm of 
Texas is considered by many to be 
the front-runner for president. 

But these changes started ealier 
and go deeper than the 1994 elec- 
tion. Something has happened in 
the South over the past 25 years 
that has surprised everyone, in- 
cluding some of the more pes- 
simistic editors of this magazine. 

For years, many reflective 
Southerners made the melancholy 
assumption that the growing in- 
flux of Yankees into the rural 
South, along with their factories 
and money-grubbing ways, would 
damage the flow of memory and 
ultimately destroy the South itself 
as a unique region of the country. 
The agrarian philosophers of J’ll 
Take My Stand believed (and they 
were right) that the spirit of the 
South was connected to a sense of 
place and community, to the im- 
portance of family and most of all, 
to the anchor of religion. 

Well, for the most part, the 
South still honors that commit- 
ment to God, family and place, 
even though our material circum- 
stances have changed profoundly. 
In addition to the tendency of na- 
tive Southerners to keep the faith, 
lots of Yankees who move to the 
South appear to be less likely to 
change the region in fundamental 
ways than they are to be changed 
by it. Consider just a couple of re- 
cent examples: 

The South has attracted more 
new residents that any other sec- 
tion of the country. It is now the 


most populous and fastest grow- 
ing region in America. In every 
state of the Deep South, the per- 
centage of residents who are na- 
tive-born is diminishing under 
and avalanche of new comers (see 
Southern Partisan, First Quarter, 
1993). Yet, in South Carolina, a 
referendum was recently held in a 
Republican primary on whether 
the Confederate Battle Flag should 
continue flying on top of the State 
House. The voter turn-out was 
historically large, and 70% voted 
yes, keep the flag. 

And many Yankees who move 
South quickly become strong ad- 
vocates for local government and 
states’ rights. They go immediate- 
ly to work on their accents and or- 
der grits for breakfast. Church at- 
tendance is growing as the region 
grows and new churches are 
springing up everywhere, many of 
them sprinkled with a new oxy- 
moron—Yankee Southern Bap- 
tists. The South, which only a gen- 
eration ago was an ignored 
minority in the Democratic Party, 
has become the dominating influ- 
ence in the Republican Party. And 
now, as even the New York Times 
has acknowledged, the rest of the 
country is increasingly looking 
South for policy ideas and new 
leadership. 

Of course, it remains to be seen 
whether Gingrich, Lott, Armey, 
Helms, and the other Southern Re- 
publicans in the new majority will 
shape policies that reflect the val- 
ues and the mandate Southern 
voters gave them in the recent 
election. Probably they will not. 
And if they do not, a third party 
could prove attractive to many 
Southerners in the years ahead. 

One thing is certain: despite the 
influx, for the time being, the 
South still clings tenaciously to 
older values and will no longer be 
ignored. The lights that make visi- 
ble the proper course for the fu- 
ture still come from the past. * 
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PRESERVE THE CZECH-SLOVAKIA 
HERITAGE DESIGN 
AND 
1974 MARTIAL ARTS DESIGNS 


A DESIGNS UNIQUE Ilustra- 
tion by second generation 
Czech-Slovakia-Polish designer 
BARBARA ANN CISMAN 
NIEMEYER, symbolizes the 
preserving of her Czech-Slova- 
kia Heritage nationally and in- 
ternationally with design spe- 
cialization in white 
European-Heritage. Specify 
CZECH or SLOVAKIA-HER- 
ITAGE DESIGN. State and flag 
will be Illinois, Texas or USA. 


Heritage in Auburn, Thayer, 
Virden, Illinois and Valporaiso, 
Hobart, Indiana, the designer is 
an international business grad- 
uate student at University of 
Dallas and has been a LONE 
STAR TEXAN in North Dallas 
for 35 years. 


Also, original first American 
Martial Arts illustrations, ONE- 
OF-A-KIND, designed in 1974: 
BUTTERFLY, PANTHER, FLYING 
DRAGON, KICKING FIGURE or TIGER 
DESIGNS. 


All designs are full-color silk- 
screened on beefy pre-shrunk 
cotton white Hanes shirts. 
adults: S-M-L-XL and youth: S- 
M-L. $15 plus tax. Guaranteed. 
Inside-out for cool wash and 
dry. Two-week delivery in the 
U.S.A. 


BOBBIE NIEMEYER DESIGNS 
UNIQUE ORIGINALS INC., PO BOX 
1002, DENTON, TEXAS U.S.A. 
76202. We are loyal Confederate 
Rose of Texas and believe in 
“We, the American People.” 
All designs are copyrighted and 
original. 
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CONFEDERATE ITEMS WANTED 


(And Yankee Stuff; Too!) 
Quarterly Catalog Subscription $10.00 


Will Gorges 


Civil War Antiques 
2100 Trent Blud. - New Bern, NC 28560 


BUY-SELL-APPRAISE 


Mobile Fax Shop 
(919) 514-5548 (919) 637-1862 (919) 636-3039 


Confederate Society of America 


The "action arm" of the Confederate Movement! 
Worried about crime, high taxes, socialized medicine, gun control, 
runaway immigration, moral breakdown, sex education of your children, 
tyrannical goverment? We are, too! Join Southerners working for 
constitutional government, morality and individual freedom! Annual 
membership only $20.00, includes bi-monthly newsletter C.S.A. NEWS. 
Get on the cutting edge! Contact: Office of Secretary-Treasurer, C.S.A., 


SS 


P.O. Box 713, Plaquemine, LA 70765. is AN 


That Devil Forrest 


: SPE OF sie 
| General Nathan Bedford Forrest. 


John Allan Wyeth 


Author rode with Forrest. 
There is no better book on 
the General. 614 pages; 
paper only. 
$17.95 


Written by Lee’s good friend 
and gifted author, pastor 
and CSA Chaplain. 

209 pages, 
cloth $39.95; paper $18.95 


Postage: $2.00 first volume; $1.00 each additional volume. Free booklist with order. 
Dr. C.E. Baker ¢ 1269 Huffman Road ¢ Birmingham, Alabama 35215 


TR IVI UM by Tom Landess 


Shut Up and Deal! 


When conservatives lose a nation- 
al election, they curl up in a dark 
cave and lick their wounds for two 
years. When liberals lose, they 
rare up on their hind legs, bare 
their fangs, bellow with pain—and 
charge. Usually that stratagem 
works, and the victorious enemy 
turns tail and runs into the woods. 

The recent ad hominem attacks 
on Jesse Helms and Newt Gin- 
erich should remind us that the 
left lost the general election on 
November 8 and has absolutely 
no intention of abiding by the re- 
sults. Liberals in politics and the 
media have immediately focused 
on the two men most likely to give 
them trouble, the new Speaker of 
the House and the new Chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. Gingrich’s first state- 
ments reaffirming his campaign 
pledges were called “intemperate 
and divisive,” and Jesse Helms’ 
remarks about the President’s ca- 
pacity to act as Commander in 
Chief were treated as acts of trea- 
son or the ravings of a lunatic. 

The intensity of the rhetoric in- 
creased in direct proportion to the 
conservatism of the offender. 
Thus Helms drew the loudest 
roars of opprobrium. Democratic 
politicians like Christopher Dodd 
pirouetted onto the stage, shriek- 
ing and rending their clothes. The 
New York Times cleared the 
phlegm from its magisterial throat 
and said that Helms should step 
aside as committee chairman. Ted 
Koppel, who is sometimes more 
sensible, turned into a pompous 
pile of hair. 

Despite the uproar, all Senator 
Helms did was to state a truism 
and crack a joke. The truism: Bill 
Clinton isn't qualified to be com- 


mander-in-chief. The joke: 

Helms: The President is really 
unpopular among the military in 
North Carolina. 

Reporter: How unpopular is he, 
Senator? 

Helms: He’s so—o-o unpopular 
that if he ever comes down there, 
he’d better bring a bodyguard. 

Is either of those statements 
worth the front page of a major 
American newspaper? A segment 
on The CBS Evening News? An 
entire episode of Nightline? A col- 
umn inch in the Raleigh Whatever? 
Let’s consider each in turn. 

First, the idea that the Presi- 
dent isn’t a worthy commander- 
in-chief is hardly unique to Jesse 
Helms. Everybody in Washington 
has either heard such a remark or 
made it himself. After all, Clinton 
has deliberately and proudly 
shirked his duty to serve in the 
armed forces, has denounced the 
military policies of his own coun- 
try in a foreign land, and has at- 
tempted to slash the defense bud- 
get to the bone. 

It’s likely that millions seethe 
when Bill Clinton swaggers 
around the globe, threatening tiny 
nations whose politics offend this 
or that wing of the Democratic 
party. And the entire nation heard 
the boos at the Vietnam Memorial 
and grasped the irony of Bill Clin- 
ton’s presence there. Likewise, 
when he announced that he was 
sending troops into Haiti, how 
many of us said, “O.K., sport, 
we'll support such an action if 
you'll lead the troops into battle.” 

Liberals are demanding that 
Jesse Helms step aside and let 
someone more acceptable chair 
the Foreign Relations Committee. 
Perhaps Republicans should be 


demanding that Clinton step aside 
and let someone more acceptable 
assume the responsibilities of 
commander-in-chief. 

As for the Senator’s joke, the 
Left has long made a profession of 
misunderstanding wisecracks—of 
flaring its nostrils, pursing its lips, 
and parading its famous (and 
highly selective) sensitivity. Thus 
Leon Panetta, dressed in lace and 
a powdered wig, was quoted as 
saying that the Senator’s remarks 
were “not only reckless but they 
were dangerous and irresponsi- 
ble.” 

Reckless? Dangerous? The re- 
mark was made in jest and in pri- 
vate. But, of course, Democrats 
don’t have much of a sense of hu- 
mor these days. Poker players 
know the old adage—”The win- 
ners crack jokes and the losers cry 
‘Deal!’” The Democrats have lost 
the biggest pot of the night. 

But with the collusion of their 
old allies the nation’s reporters, 
the Democrats are planning a pro- 
gram of character assassination to 
win back by subterfuge and invec- 
tive what they lost at the ballot 
box. And the big question now is: 
Will the Republicans claim the vic- 
tory they've won fairly or will they 
turn tail yet one more time and 
head for the bushes? When you 
remember who the Majority 
Leader will be, you tremble for 
the future of the Republic. 

One final point. On November 
16, 1988, John Kerry, a liberal 
Democrat from Massachusetts, 
cracked the following joke in the 
wake of the recently concluded 
presidential election: “The Secret 
Service is under orders that if 
Bush is shot, to shoot Quayle.” 
You remember the charges of in- 
competency? The editorial 
shrieks? The wagging of Democ- 
ratic fingers? The shuddering of 
the entire liberal establishment? 

Neither do I! xx 
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Dispatches from 


The Last Ditch 


Anarcho-pessimists, 

cry pto-Copperheads, 
post-neo-Objectivists, 
and other enemies of the 
permanent regime 
opining monthly, from 
individualist and European- 
American perspectives, on 
the end of civilization 


Write for free issue 
Trial subscription (4 issues), $15 
12 issues, $42 24 issues, $77 


WIM Enterprises 
P.O. Box 224 Dept. SP 
Roanoke, IN 46783-0224 


Make checks payable 
to WTM Enterprises 


Lowcountry Civil War 
Collectors Association 


presents 


2nd Annual Civil War 
Memorabilia 
Relic & Book Show 


Charleston, SC 
Saturday & Sunday January 7, 8, 19 


Gaillard Municipal Auditorium 
77 Calhoun Street 
Charleston, SC 29403 
Dealer Set-up Friday, January 6, 2:00pm to 7:00pm 


You are cordially invited to participate in this ourstanding show to be held at che Gai-lard 
Municipal Auditorium froin 9:00am to $:00pm Saturday, January 7, 1995 and 9:00 am to 3:00 
pm Sunday, January 8. 1995, featuring over 225 cables of the finest Civil War and carlicr military 
effects, memorabilia, relics and books for sale and trade. More than ample parking is now 


available." Admission is $3.00, Criklren 12 and under are free when accompanied by a parent, 


BE SURE TO BRING THE WHOLE FAMILY FORAN EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCE! 


AWARDS TO EXHIBITORS 
George St. FOR BEST OF SHOW 
AND BEST OF CATEGORY 


Gaillard Auditorium * 


OldCiradel Bde, © CONTACT: 

Art Keene, 33 Wentworth St. 
Charleston, SC 29401 
(803) 723-7315 


Calhoun St. 


East Bay Street 
Meeting Strece 


* NEXT TO THE 580 CAR PARKING GARAGE 
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FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION | 


Help Us Fight To Save 
Our Southern Heritage! 


“Civil Rights” groups have launched a campaign to eliminate 
ALL symbols of Confederate history and heritage, including the 
removal of all Contederate monuments from public property! 
If you're ready to fight back, then Join A Winning Team! 


The Heritage Preservation Association 


HPA is a nonprofit, national membership organization that 
utilizes educational, legal and political resources to protect 
Southern symbols, Southern culture, and Southern civil rights. 


In Georgia we educated voters h 
and lobbied the General Assembly. 
We defeated an anti-flag boycott 

and a liberal governor to help save 
the Georgia flag. We endorsed and 
helped elect several pro-flag state 
senators and state representatives. 


In Virginia we deteated attempts to 
censor the movie “Gettysburg,” helped save the state song 
and are fighting to return the Confederate flag to the 
Danville Confederate Museum. We endorsed and helped 
elect a city council member who supports our efforts. 


In South Carolina we lobbied the General Assembly to 
defeat an anti-flag compromise and we successfully opposed 
two lawsuits that would have removed the Confederate flag 
from the State House. We lobbied and helped save General 
Wade Hampton Boulevard from being renamed Martin 

Luther King Boulevard. 


In North Carolina we are seeking legal action against 
various school systems that discriminate against children 
who wear or display Confederate symbols. 


Annual Membership of $39.99 includes a bi-monthly 
newsletter, special membership discounts and access 
to HERITAGE-BBS, a nationwide computer system. 
Mention this ad and save 10% (VISA, Mastercard, AMEX) 


To join by phone or request more information, call 


800-TO-DIXIE 


HPA ¢ P.O. Box 98209 © Atlanta, GA 30359 
(404) 928-2714 © Fax (404) 928-2719 


FROM BEHIND ENEMY LINES Washington Report 


Undoing November 
by Gordon Jackson 


Though the Democratic Party is in 
disarray and about to devour its 
young in the wake of November’s 
election-day disaster, new hope 
may be right around the corner. 
Republicans, often referred to by 
columnist Sam Francis as the Stu- 
pid Party, may be on the verge of 
undoing the most profound politi- 
cal realignment in decades. How 
do you toss away a mandate as 
overwhelming as that received by 
Republicans in November in a few 
short months? It’s easy. 

First you attempt, surreptitious- 
ly and at the behest of big-money 
lobbyists, to ram through a lame 
duck Congress a tremendously 
complex piece of legislation that 
has the potential to arouse wide- 
spread opposition when people fi- 
nally begin to understand it. As 
we go to press, that is what is 
happening with the GATT bill, to 
which President Clinton has so ea- 
gerly affixed his name. 

When you read this, GATT will 
either be the law of the land or 
voted down, the former appearing 
the more likely outcome. Either 
way, Republicans are losers. Sen- 
ate Majority Leader Robert Dole, 
by very publicly greasing the skids 
for a vote in the lame duck ses- 
sion, has ensured that Republi- 
cans are perceived as being moti- 
vated by something other than the 
merits of the legislation. 

There is an enormously inter- 
esting debate that has developed 
in the last few years over free 
trade, the virtues of which have 
been accepted as gospel in the 
years since World War II, espe- 
cially by conservatives. Lately 
though, the traditional leftist op- 
position to unfettered free trade, 
articulated by the likes of Ralph 
Nader and Jesse Jackson, has 


been joined by voices from the 
right, most prominently those of 
H. Ross Perot and that most con- 
servative of conservatives, Pat 
Buchanan. 

In the ’80’s, Buchanan sounded 
like Jack Kemp and the editorial 
page of the Wall Street Journal. 
He never thought to question the 
merits of free trade. But he has 
had an intellectual conversion af- 
ter focusing on what has now be- 
come an obvious question: Given 
the social upheaval and disloca- 
tion caused by economic dy- 
namism, does the United States, 
which has almost always had 
tremendous economic growth by 
world standards, at this time have 
a greater need for social stability 
than for growth? Buchanan has 
surveyed the wreckage over the 
last two decades in much of the 
middle class, and answered yes. 

I’m not prepared now to weigh 
in on this debate. I want to hear a 
lot more. We heard plenty about 
these issues during congressional 
hearings of NAFTA, a pretty good 
example of the way public policy 
should be made. Buchanan and 
the populists lost narrowly, but 
they got their positions before the 
public. That should happen again 
with GATT, but it won't. Dole, the 
consummate Washington insider, 
considers it reason for a quick 
vote that the public knows virtual- 
ly nothing about the legislation. 
He’s cut a slick deal, as is his per- 
petual wont. It’s the reason he 
won't be president, even though 
everything seems to be in his fa- 
vor for 796. 

Another way you toss away 
your shot at the White House is by 
reaffirming your allegiance to tax 
increases at a time when the pub- 
lic has made it abundantly clear 
that Washington must go on a 
starvation diet. That’s what Dole 
did on “Meet the Press” recently. 


Asked to sign off on the Ilouse Re- 
publicans’ pledge of no new taxes, 
period, he waffled. That’s as good 
a position as any for now, said the 
Republicans’ chief spokesman, but 
if a deal were put together and 
held up only by a new tax, why 
then, the solons would have to 
take a look at it. Anyone familiar 
with Dolespeak knows he hasn't 
changed. The public clearly voted 
for fundamental transformation, 
but just as clearly, the Republican 
leader on Capitol Hill can not get 
comfortable with anything but 
business as usual in Washington. 

It is not surprising to see Dole 
resisting change, but the architect 
of many of the proposed changes? 
Dick Armey? Armey, a Republican 
congressman from Texas, is an in- 
tellectual powerhouse who had a 
lot to do with the “contract with 
America” signed by many Repub- 
licans. This list of reasonable and 
attainable legislative goals allows 
Republicans to have a clear man- 
date beginning in January and a 
clear path to a successful two 
years. But incredibly, Armey 
hedged on the most important of 
the goals, symbolically and sub- 
stantively—term limitations. 

To renege on term limitation 
pledges would make Republicans 
seem like the most self-serving 
sort of charlatans. 

Of course they are, by and 
large. They’re politicians. But they 
happen to have a winning collec- 
tion of issues. It will be a simple 
enough matter to undo Novem- 
ber’s results by abandoning the 
issues. The GATT scam has al- 
ready brought a pledge from Perot 
that he will run as a third-party 
candidate in ’96, and that could 
ensure Clinton’s reelection. 

How fast can The Stupid Party 
divest itself of a stunning vote of 
approval by the public? We shall 


see. 
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Obiter 


Dicta 


A Good Lie 


Southerners and all Americans were stunned by 
Susan Smith’s murder of her two small boys in 
Union, South Carolina. So revolting was the crime 
that it took black leaders and the national media al- 
most two days before they realized they had an occa- 
sion to cry “racism.” They made up for lost time. 
Even the Rev. Jesse Jackson—noting the high con- 
centration of TV cameras in Union—came swagger- 
ing down for a ritual exercise in self-righteousness. 
How dare the murderess accuse a black man of hi- 
jacking her car! A member of the family had to apolo- 
gize to the black community. The presumed racial in- 
sult began to outweigh the enormity of her other 
crime. Peter Jennings pursed his prim lady-lips. Dan 
Rather flared his famous nostrils. Tom Brokaw raised 
his eyebrows. 

No one seemed to understand that this woman 


wasn’t grandstanding for the national convention of 


the NAACP or parading the pageant of her politically 
correct heart for the national press. She was trying to 
tell a credible story to cover up one of the most 
heinous crimes of the century. She had to explain the 
disappearance of both her car and children, so she 
dreamed up a car-jacking—a pretty good tale under 
the circumstances, since there have been a number 
of such incidents in the last couple of years. 

And who has been responsible for the rash of car- 
jackings nationwide? Middle-aged white men in 
three-piece suits? This woman was lying for her very 
life. She told the story that most people would be- 
lieve—black as well as white. It’s only on television 
that the majority of murders are committed by white 
businessmen. 

We all deplore racism. In fact, a few of us even de- 
nounce black racism. But let’s not confuse inductive 
reasoning with bigotry. The one thing that kept au- 
thorities guessing for days and days was Susan 
Smith’s ability to tell a convincing lie. 


A Southern Perspective on J. Edgar Hoover 


“Deke” DeLoach—a native of Claxton, Georgia—has 
just completed a book about the FBI and J. Edgar 
Hoover that should make headlines when it’s pub- 
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lished in early 1995. DeLoach, a genial man with a 
rich Southern accent, was third in command behind 
Hoover and Clyde Tolson; and he knows more about 
the Bureau during that period than anyone alive. 
Those who have seen the manuscript say that De- 
Loach completely demolishes the theory that Hoover 
was a homosexual, proves that Bobby Kennedy was 
primarily responsible for bugs and wiretaps while 
Attorney General and iclls how LBJ used the FBI for 
political espionage. The book also contains a defini- 
tive account of the behind-closed-doors meeting be- 
tween Hoover and Martin Luther King, as well as an 
inside view of the FBI’s investigation of the JFK as- 
sassination. As for sex, DeLoach gives intimate ac- 
counts of Eleanor Roosevelt’s adulteries and Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s romp with two prostitutes. 

For those who have been bewildered by recent an- 
ti-Hoover diatribes, this volume will provide a wel- 
come corrective. It is being published by Regnery and 
is slated for release in early spring. 


As Bad as Dad? Maybe Not 


George W. Bush’s win in Texas left Lone Star conser- 
vatives with a hollow feeling in the pit of their stom- 
achs. To be sure, Ann Richards was gone—a blessing 
for which good Texans are grateful. But many be- 
lieved Bush too much like his weak-backed father to 
be anybody’s hero. 

However, shortly after the election he made a 
statement that made a good many doubters rise from 
their chairs. He announced that if the legislature 
passed another bill to allow Texans to pack guns, he 
would sign it. Folks, the old days may be coming 
back. Did anyone hear a hearty “Hi-O Silver?” 


Tennessee Redeemed 


Nowhere was the Republican sweep of the South 
more obvious than in Tennessee, where the Democ- 
rats lost the governorship and two Senate seats. This 
time, according to our correspondents, the Senators 
are not thin-blooded moderates like Howard Baker 
and Bill Brock, but genuine Southern conservatives. 
The big story, of course, was the defeat of Jim 


Sasser by surgecn Bill Frist. Sasser, who voted 
against family values while in the Senate, sensed the 
mood of the electorate and began churning out pro- 
family rhetoric that sounded as if it had been stolen 
from The Andy Griffith Show. But Tennesseans didn’t 
buy such a dramatic metamorphosis. Frist caught 
Sasser toward the end of the campaign, and by elec- 
tion day it was obvious the seat would go Republican. 

By contrast, Fred Thompson led Congressman Jim 
Cooper most of the way and won handily. The two 
victories gave the GOP a big boost in its successful 
bid to gain control of the Senate—and in a Southern 
state that has tended to resist the region’s historical 
drift away from the Democratic Party. 

We'll pledge this to the folks in Tennessee: If these 
two turn out well, we’ll never mention Howard Baker 
again (see “Scalawag,” Southern Partisan, Third 
Quarter, 1984). 


Urn Burial 


If you don’t want to be dug up at some point in the 
future, be sure to be cremated and scattered to the 
winds. The latest victim of the exhumation fad is 
John Wilkes Booth, who was buried in Baltimore’s 
Green Mount Cemetery in 1865. What they plan to do 
to his remains, you wouldn’t do to the old family dog. 

First, if the courts agree, they’re going to dig him 
up with the consent of 22 of his descendants, all of 
whom should be pelted to death with pennies. Then 
experts from the Smithsonian Institution and the Na- 
tional Museum of Health and Medicine are going to 
conduct a post-post-mortem to see if what's left of 
him is really John Wilkes Booth. They'll check his leg 
to see if it was broken. They'll check his right thumb, 
which he also fractured in that plunge to the stage of 
Ford’s Theater. And finally, they'll do a skull recon- 
struction to see if the face matches Booth’s pictures. 

They also may test his DNA, though Paul Sledzik, 
curator of the Museum of Health, is skeptical of such 
testing since there just won’t be a whole lot left of 
whoever it is in that grave—not after 130 years. 
Sledzik is optimistic that he can tell if it’s the body 
originally placed there, since he had records of the 
first autopsy. But he won’t say whether or not that 
body was, in fact, John Wilkes Booth’s. 

According to a USA Network movie of a few years 
ago and to historians Nathaniel Orlowek and Arthur 
Ben Chitty, the man killed in the infamous Garrett 
barn wasn’t Booth at all, but some poor red-head 
who happened to have Booth’s diary in his pocket. 
The real Booth, they argue, escaped, went out West 
and lived until 1900. At some point, he confided to 
his lawyer that he was Lincoln’s assassin; and after 
he died, the lawyer had the body mummified, which 
sounds like something a lawyer would do. The mum- 
my was shown in carnivals for years and was seen 


by a crowd in Philadelphia in the 1870s. Some say 
the mummy disappeared at that time. Others say it 
was elected to the Senate two years ago under the 
name Harris Wofford and was just defeated for re- 
election this past November. In the meantime, South- 
ern states ought to pass anti-ghoul laws to stop these 
exhumations. 


What Happened To Colonel North? 


In time, someone will probably produce the definitive 
account of the North-Robb race—its ups and downs, 
its peculiarities, its complexities, its conclusion. How- 
ever, until such an authoritative narrative appears, 
here are some tentative observations. 

Kirst, North had a problem that no other Republi- 
can senatorial candidate in the nation faced this year: 
the Republican Establishment didn’t want him to 
win. With his proven charisma, he was too danger- 
ous to admit to the Senate in 1994. This fear motivat- 
ed them to engineer a candidacy to split the vote—to 
sponsor moderate Marshall Coleman, who had no 
chance of winning the election, but every opportunity 
to give the seat to the Democrats. 

Second, North had to face the most ferocious me- 
dia attack of any candidate in recent years, with sin- 
gle exception of David Duke. Our Virginia contacts 
tell us the daily pounding he took from almost all 
area newspapers, network news and local television 
stations was incredible. This prolonged attack by the 
media was a large factor in building up North’s nega- 
tives over a period of more than a year. 

Third, North’s campaign staff made a fatal miscal- 
culation in failing to attack Robb in the waning days 
of the campaign. Did they think they had the race 
won? Did they believe a more positive campaign 
would serve them better? Whatever their reasons, 
North seemed to flatten out in the last two weeks, ap- 
pearing bland rather than strong, quiescent rather 
than combative. The 1994 electorate didn’t want a 
Jolly Ollie. Indeed, with the exception of one tough 
spot, North never really confronted the weaknesses 
of Chuck Robb that made him so vulnerable —his ar- 
rogance, his hedonism, his undistinguished service in 
the Senate, his liberal voting record, his membership 
in a corrupt and dictatorial ruling class. 

Yet in portraying North as Mr. Nice Guy, his cam- 
paign staff was unable to dispell the negatives that 
Robb, Coleman, John Warner and a host of country- 
club Republicans were building. North should have 
gone over the heads of the media and appealed di- 
rectly to the people of Virginia—in a half-hour broad- 
cast of the sort Ronald Reagan aired in 1964 and 
1976. Television viewers didn’t see enough of the 
candidate himself. Instead they saw 30-second spots 
and what TV producers wanted them to see. North’s 
finance committee raised more money than any other 
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senatorial campaign in history. They should have 
spent it on statewide TV time to give North the expo- 
sure he needed. All these factors combined to defeat 
him—but in the final analysis the campaign isn’t 
quite over yet. A number of Virginia Republicans are 
boiling mad—so furious that they are unlikely to for- 
get the agony of defeat and the pain of betrayal by 
1996. At that point, John Warner—who is up for re- 
election—will have the option to fade away like all 
the rest of Elizabeth Taylor’s ex-husbands, or else 
face a kamikaze attack from Virginia conservatives. 
Seldom has a man been so hated in his own political 
party. This palpable animosity raises strong doubts 
that he can be reelected. He will certainly be chal- 
lenged in the Republican primary; and if he manages 
to survive there, he may face both a Democrat and 
an independent conservative in the general election. 


Why Compromise Doesn’t Work 


The Summer 1994 issue of the left-radical magazine 
Southern Exposure illustrates colorfully why compro- 
mise doesn’t work in dealing with matters of princi- 
ple. 

Reporting on the continuing controversy over 
whether or not the Confederate Battle Flag should be 


Scalawag 


Award 


We received a nomination for the Scalawag Award 
from friends in Waycross, Georgia, who sent along a clip- 
ping of a book review from a recent issue of Civil War 
News. The review, written by Richard McMurray (who is 
author of several books on the War, including John Bell 
Hood and the War for Southern Independence) contained 
the following passage: 

...on both of the two big issues of the mid-19th century the 
South was basically wrong and the North was basically right. 
Slavery was certainly legal and secession arguably so, but 
both were so wrong and so stupid that there are no sound 
grounds on which either can be defended. 

The time has come for us white Southerners to admit that 
our Confederate ancestors-most of whom were brave, ad- 
mirable, honorable people devoted to their homes, families 
and cause-were in the wrong. 

What is both wrong and stupid is the moralistic urge 
we see in so many writers today to apply standards of our 
time to distant periods in history. Judge Ben Smith, Com- 


taken down from the South Carolina State House 
dome, the magazine bashed a “compromise” offered 
by state Senator Darrell Jackson. Jackson, a black 
who had sought a middle ground with white flag 
supporters, had suggested that the battle flag be 
flown not on the dome but on the State House 
erounds in April only, which would be designated as 
Confederate History Month. 

No way, according to “African-American activists” 
quoted in Southern Exposure. “This resolution states 
that Confederate history is worthy of our respect,” 
said talk show host Listervelt Middleton, speaking to 
the Black Media Group. 

Mr. Middleton’s reaction says it all. The best solu- 
tion is to leave the flag flying right where it is, thus 
giving “activists” a reason to rage. Listervelt needs a 
job too. 


Wise Council 


Just when you thought bodies of government, always 
without exception, make bad decisions, along comes 
the Town Council of Bladenboro, North Carolina. 
According to a clipping sent in by Southern Parti- 
san subscriber C. D. Sutton, a 27-year-old technician 
with the Mayo Yarn Company was fired apparently 


mander of the Clement A. Evans Camp of the Sons of Con- 
federate Veterans in Waycross, Georgia made the point 
precisely: 

“The enormous complexities of that great social and po- 
litical upheaval, the American Civil War, do not lend them- 
selves to such simplistic judgement as [McMurray] has 
made. There have been countless separatist movements 
throughout history, and to say, as hindsight, that any form 
of them were right or wrong is unnecessary and even irrel- 
evant...” Well said. 

Richard McMurray, we are told, is a Georgia-born VMI 
graduate who likes to think of himself as a good Southern- 
er. He should think again. To illustrate the point, Judge 
Smith has offered Mr. McMurray a “little story” which we 
summarize as follows: 

A Southern preacher decided one Sunday morning to 
make a lofty point in a sermon by sharing with his congre- 
gation that he had a disreputable younger brother who had 
disgraced the family. By using his delinquent brother as an 
example, the preacher must have sought to impress the 
congregation with his own honesty and sterling character. 
But that was not the way the message was received. After 
the sermon, one member of the congregation gave the 
preacher good advice: “You ought not talk badly about 
your own folks. It don’t make you look good at all.” 

Since Mr. McMurray has failed to learn that most basic 
of character lessons, we hereby give him our Scalawag 
Award for this issue, for writing a review that is, all at 
once, wrong, stupid, irrelevant and superficially self-right- 
eous. Running down his own ancestors “don’t make him 
look good at all.” sx 
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because he displayed a small (“credit card size”) Con- 
federate Battle Flag sticker on his tool box. The 
young man, Tony Johnson, says his employer told 
him that the flag was “racist.” When Mr. Johnson 
pointed out that other workers displayed the Malcolm 
X symbol, according to Johnson, the employer re- 
sponded that the “X” is an acceptable symbol of her- 
itage, not racism. Mr. Johnson claims he was told to 
lose the flag or lose the job. He is now unemployed. 

But the Town of Bladenboro, North Carolina has 
now come to the worker’s defense. A resolution was 
fired off to the Mayo Yarn Company “condemning” 
the plant for “invading the privacy” of Mr. Johnson’s 
Southern heritage and asking the plant to explain its 
policies. So far no comment from the yarn company. 
So let us not give up our faith in government entirely, 
especially at the local level. 


WARNING SYMBOL 


by Sheldon Vanauken 


In a recent editorial in the News & Advance, the 
newspaper that serves my hometown of Lynchburg, 
Virginia, the editorial page editor, wrote not that the 
Confederate flag is held by some misinformed people 
to be a racist symbol, but that it is “a racist sym- 
bol...of intolerance...that does not deserve to be 
flown...” I'll give the editor credit for knowing better. 
If so, his surrender is the more ignoble and pusillani- 
mous. His words are a slap in the face of the noblest 
Southerner of them all, General Lee. A slap in the 
faces of Jackson, Ewell, Hill, Hampton, Armistead 
and thousands of other valiant Southerners who gave 
their lives for that flag. 

And, though our black citizens (amidst the waves 
of anti-flag propaganda) do not remember, the edi- 
tor’s words are a slap in the faces of hundreds, per- 
haps thousands, of blacks who longed to fight for the 
South against the invader as well as the few who (il- 
legally) did fight and die for that “stainless banner.” 
Three hundred free black men from Lynchburg 
marched under that Confederate banner to Rich- 
mond to plead to be allowed to fight the Yankees. 

“The Confederacy is dead,” says the editor pro- 
foundly. Not while it lives in the hearts of thousands 
of Southerners. “Italia Irredenta” cried Italians of 
parts of Italy under foreign rulers. After the Franco- 
Prussian war, France lived in the hearts of people in 
Alsace and Lorraine who were under German rule. 
The Virginian flag shows the perishing of a tyrant, 
presumably poor old George III, but the editor does- 
n’t suggest doing away with that. Just as well, since it 
also fits the greater tyrant Abraham Lincoln, who de- 
nied Virginia’s right to be free—despite her joining 
the Union (and being accepted) with the proviso that 


More Wise Council 


If you drive by 3232 South King Street in Chicago, 
Illinois, you will see a Confederate Battle Flag flying 
daily at a funeral home owned by a black gentleman 
named Ernest Griffin. Mr. Griffin’s home is in a black 
neighborhood on the site of old Camp Douglas, where 
so many Confederate soldiers died. We heard about 
this from friends in the General W. L. Cabell Camp of 
the Sons of Confederate Veterans in Dallas, Texas. 
Yes, Mr. Griffin has received complaints and 
threats, but he continues to fly the flag. He apparent- 
ly is not afraid. In his words: “When 6,000 people 
died on the site where you live and eat and earn your 
bread and butter, if you have humility within your 
being, you have regard for the people who died.” w 


she could withdraw. The Confederate flag stood, and 
still stands, for the right of the states to govern them- 
selves. 

Now at a time when the federal government with 
its excessive powers has not in this century been so 
hated, the Confederate flag is a symbol—and per- 
haps a warning—against federal power. The Tenth 
Amendment of the “Bill of Rights” of the Constitution 
states that the federal government is to have only 
those powers specifically granted to it by the Consti- 
tution; all other powers are reserved to the states. 
But it has exceeded those powers in a score of ways. 
The more the Confederate flag is flown, especially 
from public buildings, the better. It is a perpetual 
warning to the federal government. 

Regrettably, black organizations have vilified the 
blameless Battle Flag and refuse to remember the 
valiant blacks who wished to fight—or did fight—the 
blue-clad invaders. And they refuse to remember the 
hundreds of prosperous free blacks who themselves 
owned black slaves. There should be an effort to ed- 
ucate rather than surrendering to prejudice, like the 
US Senate surrendered when confronted by Senator 
Carol Moseley-Braun. 

An Oxford don, a Confederate sympathizer like al- 
most all Oxford and Cambridge dons, wrote after 
Lee’s surrender: “No nation rose so white and 
fair/None fell so pure of crime. . .” 

And the Catholic priest, called the poet laureate of 
the Confederacy, wrote of the flag our editor dismiss- 
es, and of the Southerners who followed it: “For 
though conquered, they adore it/Love the cold dead 
hands that bore it!” 

Every state that is proud of its heritage, proud of 
Lee and the armies, should ignore the vultures and 
keep the flag flying. 


Sheldon Vanauken is author of runaway bestsellers A Severe Mercy and Under the 
Mercy. 
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~ SPECIAL 94 ELECTION REPORT 


KEY: (D)(i) = Democratic incumbent 


(R) (i) = Republican incumbent 


Sen. Richard Shelb 


/ ALABAMA 


: Alabama’s congressional delegation is 
: still in Democratic hands—but barely. In ; 
: District 1, (R)(i) “Sonny” Callahan won re- : 


: election with 67%. In District 2, (R){i) Ter- : 
: ry Everett won with 74%. In District 3, } 
(D)(G) Glen Browder : 
won with 64%. In Dis- : 
(D)(i) Tom: 
Bevill ran unopposed. : 


trict 4, 


In District 5, (D)@ Bud : 
Cramer won with 51%. : 
In District 6, (R)(i) : 
Spencer Bachus won : 
with 79%. In District 7, : 
(D)(i) Earl Hilliard won } 
with 78%. In the wake : 
of the Republican } 
sweep, Sen. Richard : 
Shelby switched from : 
the Democratic to the : 
Republican party. Re- } 
: publican Fob James, Jr. beat incumbent } 
: Jim “What Flag?” Folsom with 50% to take } 
: the governor’s mansion for the GOP. 


i = 


- CONGRESS 


: Before: 4-3 Democratic After: 4-3 Democratic 
_ SENATE 

: Before: 2-0 Democratic After: 1-1 Split 

: GOVERNOR 


: Before: Democrat (i) After: Republican 
: Future: The oafish (D)(i) Howell 
: Heflin—bunghole buddy of Teddy : 
: Kennedy—comes up for reelection in 1996, ; 
: and Republicans are lining up already. 
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| ARKANSAS 


Neither party gained ground in: 
Arkansas. In District 1, (D)(i) Blanche } 
Lambert won with 54%. In District 2, (D)(i) } 
Ray Thornton won with 57%. In District 3, : 
(R)(i) Tim Hutchinson was reelected with : 
68%. In District 4, (R)(i) Jay Dickey won : 
with 52%. (D)(i) Gov. Jim Guy Tucker was : 


reelected by 60%. 


CONGRESS 

Before: 2-2 After: 2-2 

SENATE 

Before: 2-0 Democratic After: 2-0 Democratic 
GOVERNOR 


Before: Democrat (i) After: Democrat (i) 


Future: (D)(i) Senator David Pryor will 
: come up for reelection in 1996 and (D)(i) ; 


Dale Bumpers will come up in 1998. 


FLORIDA 


: The Republicans picked up two congres- | 
: sional seats in the Sunshine State. In Dis- : 
: trict 1, Joe Scarborough won with 61% to : 
: pick up an open seat for the Republicans. ; 
: In District 2, (D)() Pete Peterson won with : 
: 62%. In District 3, (D)(i) Corrine Brown 
: won with 58%. In District 4, (R)(i) Tillie : 
' Fowler was unopposed. In District 5, (D)(i) : 
: Karen Thurman won with 57%. In District : 
6, (R)(i) Clifford Stearns was unopposed. : 
In District 7, (R)(i) John Mica won with : 
73%. In District 8, (R)@) Bill McCollum was : 
: unopposed. In District 9, (R)(i) Michael : 


Sen. Connie Mack, Hl | 


: Bilirakis was unopposed. In District 10, 
: (R)G) C. W. “Bill” Young was unopposed. 
: In District 11, (D)G) Sam Gibbons won with 
: 52%. In District 12, (R)(i) Charles Canady 
i won with 65%. In District 13, (R)(i) Dan 
i Miller was unopposed. In District 14, (R)W 
: Porter Goss was unopposed. In District 15, 
: Republican Dave Weldon picked up an 
: open seat for the GOP with 54%. In District 


: pick up an open seat for the GOP. In Dis- 
i trict 17, (D)(i) Carrie Meek was unop- 
: posed. In District 18, (R)(i) Congresswoman 
: Ileana Ros-Lehtinen was unopposed. In 
: District 19, (D)(i) Harry Johnston won with 
: 66%. In District 20, (D){i) Peter Deutch 


posed. In District 22, 
(R)(i) Clay Shaw won 


ings was unopposed. 


Senate by 70% over the 
President’s brother-in- 
law, Hugh Rodham. 
(D)(G) Lawton Chiles 
beat Jeb Bush in the 
gubernatorial race with 


51%. 
+ CONGRESS 
: Before: 13-10 Republican After: 15-8 Republican 
: SENATE 
: Before: 1-1 Split Mter: 1-1 Split 
: GOVERNOR 


: Before: Democrat (i) After: Democrat (i) 


: Future: (D)@) Bob Graham will be up for 
: reelection in 1998. 


GEORGIA 


: The Republicans picked up three seats 
: and now control the Georgia congressional 


District 3, (R)(i) Mac Collins won with 66%. 


: with 69%. In District 6, (R)(i) Newt Gin- 


can Bob Barr defeated (D)G) “Buddy” Dar- 
: den with 52% to pick up a seat for the GOP. 


: Before: Democrat (i) 
: won with 61%. In District 21, (R)G) Lincoln : 
Diaz-Balart was unop- : 


In District 8, Republican Saxby Chambliss 
: won with 63% to pick up an open seat for : 
: the GOP. In District 9, (D)G@) Nathan Deal : 
: won with 58%. In District 10, Republican : 
: Charlie Norwood defeated (D)(i) Don John- } 
: son with 66% to pick up a seat for the GOP. } 
: In District 11, (D)(i) Cynthia McKinney : 
: won with 66%. (D)(i) Zell Miller was re- ; 
: elected governor with a bare 51%. 
: 16, Republican Mark Foley won 58% to : 


: CONGRESS 

: Before: 7-4 Democratic After: 7-4 Republican 
: SENATE 

? Before: 1-1 Split After: 1-1 Split 

: GOVERNOR 


After: Democrat (i) 


Future: (D)(i) Senator Sam Nunn comes 


: up for reelection in 1996, (R)(i) Senator | 
: Paul Coverdell comes up in 1998. 
with 63%. In District : 

23, (D)(i) Alcee Hast- ; 

- KENTUCKY 

(R)G) Connie Mack ;: 
won reelection to the : 


The Republicans now control the Ken- 


tucky congressional delegation. In District } 
: 1, Republican Edward Whitfield beat (D)(i) : 
: Tom Barlow with 51% to pick up a seat for } 
: the GOP. In District 2, (R)(i) Ron Lewis won } 
; with 60%. In District 3, Democrat Mike } 
: Ward beat Republican challenger Susan : 
: Stokes by only 427 votes, each getting 44% | 
: in a three-way race with independent : 
: Richard Lewis. In District 4, (R)(i) Jim | 
: Bunning won with 74%. In District 5, (R)(i) | 
Harold Rogers won with 79%. In District : 
: 6, (D)(i) Scotty Beasler won with 59%. 


© CONGRESS 

: Before: 4-2 Democratic 
: SENATE 

: Before: 1-1 Split 

: GOVERNOR 

© Democrat 


After: 4-2 Republican 
After: 1-1 Split 


Future: (R)(i) Senator Mitch McConnell 


‘ will come up for reelection in 1996, and : 
: (D)(i) Wendell Ford comes up in 1998. i 
: delegation. In District 1, (R)(i) Jack : 

: Kingston won with 76%. In District 2, : 

: (D)(i) Sanford Bishop won with 66%. In : 

: LOUISIANA 

: In District 4, (R)(@j) John Linder won with ; 
: 58%. In District 5, (D)(i) John Lewis won 


All races had already been decided in 


: Louisiana’s unique election system. 
? grich won with 64%. In District 7, Republi- 

CONGRESS 

Before: 4-3 Democratic 


After: 4-3 Democratic 
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Sen. Trent Lott 


: SENATE 

: Before: 2-0 Democratic 
: GOVERNOR 

: Democrat 


After: 2-0 Democratic 


Future: (D)(i) J. Bennett Johnston will 
: come up for reelection in 1996 and (D)(i) 
: John Breaux will come up in 1998. 


/ MARYLAND 


! won with 68%. In District 2, Republican 


: Robert Ehrlich, Jr. defeated Democrat : 
: Gerry Brewster with 63% to win an open 
: seat. In District 3, (D)(Gj) Benjamin Cardin : 
! won with 71%. In District 4, (D)(i) Albert : 
: Wynn won with 75%. In District 5, (D)(i) : 
: Steny Hoyer won with 59%. In District 6, } 
: (R)(i) Roscoe Bartlett won with 66%. In : MISSOURI 
: District 7, (D)(i) Kweisi Mfume won with : 
: 81%. In District 8, (R)G) Constance Morel- : 
: la won with 70%. In the senatorial race, in- } 
? cumbent Democrat Paul Sarbanes defeat- : 
! ed Republican Bill Brock, former senator | with 67%. In District 3, (D)(i) Richard : 
: Gephardt won with 58%. In District 4, : 


: from Tennessee, with 59%. In the guberna- 


: torial race, Democrat Pariss Glendening : 
! beat Republican Ellen Sauerbrey with a : 
i mere 50%. (Sauerbrey, who also posted } 
: 50%, was considering a challenge as } 

: trict 7, (R)G) Melton Hancock won with : 
: 57%. In District 8, incumbent Republican ; 
: Bill Emerson won with 70%. In District 9, : 
: (D)(i) Harold Volkmer won with 51%. In : 
: the Senatorial contest, former Republican : 
: governor John Ashcroft won with 60% : 
: against two opponents. 


: Southern Partisan went to press.) 


© CONGRESS 


: Before: 4-4 Split After: 4-4 Split 

: SENATE 

: Before: 2-0 Democratic After: 2-0 Democratic 
: GOVERNOR 


Before: Democrat After: Democrat 


: come up for reelection in 1998. 


MISSISSIPPI 


The 
picked up a seat in 


trict 1, 


man 
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Before: Democrat 


Republicans : 
: is up for reelection in 1998. 
Mississippi, but the De- : 
mocrats still control : 


: NORTH CAROLINA 


: had held since 1941—the longest term of | 
: any member in history. In District 2, (D)@) : 
: Bennie Thompson won over two oppo- : 
: nents with 53%. In District 3, (D)(j) Sonny : 
: Montgomery won with 68%. In District 4, : 
: (D)@) Mike Parker won with 67%. In Dis- : 
: trict 5, (D)(i) Gene Taylor won with 60%. : 
: (R)(i) Trent Lott was reelected to the Sen- | 
: ate with 69%. 


- CONGRESS 
: Before: 5-0 Democratic 
: SENATE 


: Democrats held their ground in Mary- ; 
: land. In District 1, (R)(i) Wayne Gilchrest : 
: GOVERNOR 


After: 4-1 Democratic 


Before: 2-0 Republican After: 2-0 Republican 


Republican 


Future: (R)(i) Sen. Thad Cochran will be 
up in 1996. i 


In Missouri, nothing really changed. In 
District 1, (D)G) William Clay, Sr. won with ; 
63%. In District 2, (R)(i) James Talent won : 


(D)(i) Ike Shelton won with 68%. In Dis- 
trict 5, Democrat Karen McCarthy won an } 
open seat with 57%. In District 6, (D)(i) : 
Patsy Ann Danner won with 66%. In Dis- : 


© CONGRESS 
Future: (D)(i) Barbara Mikulski will : 


: Before: 6-3 Democratic After: 6-3 Democratic 
: SENATE 

! Before: 2-0 Republican After: 2-0 Republican 
: GOVERNOR 


After: Republican 


Future: (R)(i) Senator Christopher Bond 


the delegation. In Dis- : 
Republican : 
Roger Wicker defeated : 
Democrat Bill Wheeler : 
with 63% to win a seat } 
that retiring Congress- | 
Jamie Whitten : 


In North Carolina the Republicans 
picked up four seats to dominate the Con- : 
gressional delegation. In District 1, (D)() : 
Eva Clayton won reelection with 61%. In : 
District 2, Republican DAVID FUNDERBURK : 


Rep. David Funderburk 


—an old friend of the 


open seat with 56%. In 
District 3, Republican 
Walter Jones, Jr. won 
an open seat with 53%. 
In District 4, Republi- 
can Frederick Heine- 


In District 5, Republi- 


In District 6, (R)(G) 


: District 8, (D)@ Bill Hefner won with 52%. 
: In District 9, Republican Sue Myrick won 
: an open seat with 65%. In District 10, (R)(i) 
: Cass Ballenger won with 72%. In District 
: 11, incumbent Republican Charles Taylor 
: won with 60%. In District 12, (D)(j) Melvin 
: Watt won with 66%. 


: CONGRESS 

: Before: 8-4 Democratic 
: SENATE 

: Before: 2-0 Republican 
: GOVERNOR 

: Democrat 


After: 8-4 Republican 
After: 2-0 Republican 


: up for reelection in 1996, and (R)(i) Lauch 
: Faircloth comes up in 1998. 

- OKLAHOMA 

The GOP gained two seats to leave the 
: gressional delegation. In District 1, Repub- 


: Open seat with 63%. In District 2, Republi- 
: can Tom Coburn won a seat opened by the 


i with 74%. In District 4, Republican J.C. 


i bent Republican Ernest Istook—perhaps 


: won reelection with 78%. In District 6, Re- 
: publican Frank Lucas won with 70%. In 
: the senatorial race, Republican James In- 
: hofe won an open seat with 55%. In the 


: gubernatorial race, Republican Frank : 


: Keating won the open seat with 47% 


: Before: Democrat 
man beat (D)(i) David : 
Price with only 50%. : 


: ty now dominates the 
: state. In District 1, Re- 
: publican Mark San- 
: ford won an open seat 
i with 66%. In District 2, 
: (R)G) Floyd Spence 
: was unopposed. In 
: District 3, Republican 
: Lindsey Graham won 
: an open seat with 
: 60%. In District 4, 
: (R)(i) Bob Inglis won 
: with 74%. In District 5, 
: (Di) John Spratt won with 52%. In Dis- : 
; trict 6, (D)(i) James Clyburn won with : 
Future: (R)(i) Senator Jesse Nelms comes : 


: Before: Republican 
: lican Steve Largent—NFL’s all-time lead- : 
: ing pass receiver at election time—won an : 


i against two opponents. 
Partisan—won- an: 


: CONGRESS 

: Before: 4-2 Democratic After: 5-1 Republican 
: SENATE 

: Before: 1-1 Split After: 2-0 Republican 
: GOVERNOR 


After: Republican 


Future: Republican Senator Don Nickles 


: will be up for reelection in 1998. 
can Richard Burr won : 

an open seat with 57%. : 

: SOUTH CAROLINA 

: Howard Coble was unopposed. In District : 
: 7 (D)G) Charles Rose won with 52%. In | 


The Republican Par- 


64%. Republican David Beasley won the : 


: gubernatorial election with 50% against | 
: three opponents. 


: CONGRESS 

: Before: 3-3 Split 
: SENATE 

: Before: 1-1 Split 
: Democrats with only one seat in the con- : 


After: 4-2 Republican 
After: 1-1 Split 
GOVERNOR 

After: Republican 


Future: (R)G) Senator Strom Thurmond : 


: will be up for reelection in 1996. (D)(i) 
: Fritz Hollings will be up in 1998. 
: primary defeat of Mike Synar (D) with : 

: 52%. In District 3, (D)(i) Bill Brewster won : 

: TENNESSEE 

: Watts—a conservative black—won an : 
: open seat with 52%. In District 5, incum- : 


The Republicans have taken over Ten- 


: nessee. In District 1, (R)(i) James Quillen ; 
: the most effective freshman in the House— ; 


won with 73%. In District 2, (R)G) John : 


: Duncan, Jr. won with 91%. In District 3, : 
: Republican Zach Wamp won an open seat : 
: with 52%. In District 4, Republican Van : 
: Hilleary won an open seat with 56%. In } 
: District 5, (D)(i) Bob Clement won with : 
: 60%. In District 6, (D)G) Bart Gordon won : 
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Rep. Lindsey Graham 


Rep. Charlie Stenholm 


with 51%. In District 7, Republican Ed : 
: Bryant won an open scat with 60%. In Dis- ‘ 
‘ trict 8, Democrat incumbent John Tanner : 
i won with 64%. In District 9, (D)(i) Harold : 
%. In the senatorial } 
‘ races, Republican Bill Frist beat incumbent ; 
: Jim Sasser with 56%, and Republican Fred ; 
: Thompson won an open seat with 61%. ; 
: Republican Don Sundquist won the guber- ; 
: tiz won with 59%. In District 28, (D)(i) Fran : 
: Tejeda won with 71%. In District 29, (D)(i) : 
: Gene Green won with 73%. In District 30, : 
: (D)(i) Eddie Bernice Johnson won with : 
: 73%. Kay Bailey Hutchison was reclected ! 
: to the Senate with 61%. George W. Bush, | 
: Jr. won the gubernatorial race with 54%. 


: Ford won with 58 


i natorial race with 54%. 


- CONGRESS 


: Before: 6-3 Democratic After: 5-4 Republican 
: SENATE 

: Before: 2-0 Democratic After: 2-0 Republican 
: GOVERNOR 


: Before: Democrat After: Republican 


TEXAS 


The 


tic state. In District 1, 


Wilson won with 57%. 


In District 4, 
: 59%. In District 5, 
: with 50%. In District 6, incumbent Republi- 


: Ways and Means committee in the new 
: Congress—won with 92%. In District 8, 


: shoe-string campaign, defeated the liberal 
:In District 10, Democrat Lloyd Doggett 
: won an open seat with 56%. In District 11, 


: 69%. In District 13, Republican William 


lin won with 56%. In District 15, (D)(i) E. 


: 16, (D)G) Ronald Coleman won with 57%. 


i In District 17, (D)(G) Charles Stenholm won : 
i with 54%. In District 18, Democrat Sheila : 
: Lee won an open seat with 72%. In District | 
: 19, Republican Larry Combest ran unop- ! 
: posed. In District 20, (D)(G) Henry Gonzales : 
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Republicans : 
made some gains, but ; 
Texas is still a Democra- : 


(D)(i) James Chapman : 
won with 55%. In Dis- } 
trict 2, (D)(i) Charles : 
: VIRGINIA 
In District 3, (RJ) Sam } 
Johnson won with 91%. } 
(D)(i) : 
Ralph Hall won with ; 
(D)@) John Bryant won : 
: (D)(Gi) Robert Scott won with 79%. In Dis- 
: can Joe Barton won with 76%. In District : 
: 7, Bill Archer—slated to chair the powerful : 
: with 53%. In District 6, (R)(i) Robert Good- : 
: : latte was unopposed. In District 7, (R)(i) } 
: (R)() Jack Fields won with 92%. In District : 
9, Republican Steve Stockman, who ran a i 


won with 62%. In District 21, (R)@) Lamar | 
Smith won with 90%. In District 22, (R)(i) 
Tom DeLay won with 74%. In District 23, ; 
(R)(i) Henry Bonilla won with 62%. In Dis- : 
trict 24, (D)G) Martin Frost won with 53%. | 
In District 25, Democrat Ken Bentsen won : 
an open seat with 52%. In District 26, (R)() 
Dick Armey, the new Majority Leader, won : 
with 76%. In District 27, (D)(i) Solomon Or- : 


© CONGRESS 


: Before: 21-9 Democratic After: 19-11 Democratic 
: SENATE 

: Before: 2-0 Republican After: 2-0 Republican 
: GOVERNOR 


Before: Democrat (i) After: Republican 
Future: (R)(i) Senator Phil Gramm is up 
for reclection in 1996. 


The Republican gain in Virginia was } 
minimal. In District 1, (R)(G) Herbert Bate- : 
man won with 74%. In District 2, (D)(i) | 
Owen Pickett won with 59%. In District 3, } 


trict 4, (D)(i) Norman Sisisky won with } 


62%. In District 5, (D)(i) L.F. Payne won } 


Thomas Bliley won with 84%. In District 8, } 
(D)(i) James Moran won with 59%. In Dis- : 


: trict 9, (D)(i) Frederick Boucher won with } 
: and mean-spirited Jack Brooks with 52%. : 
: Frank Wolf won with 88%. 
: Republican Thomas Davis, III beat (D)(i) : 
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Is The Co 
Obsolete? 


by Ludwell H. Johnson, III 


The following article is based on an address given by Professor 
Johnson in November, 1993 at the Museum of the Confederacy 
in Richmond upon being named a Museum Scholar. 


“Is the Confederacy Obsolete?,” may strike you as 
a rather curious title. How can something that 
ceased to exist 128 years ago be anything but dead, 
not merely obsolete? Of course, what I mean to ask 
is whether the Confederacy can any longer be part of 
what has been called a “usable past.” 

The past—what we believe happened and what 
we think it means—can be a very slippery customer. 
Even the recent past can be elusive. In the early 
1950s, when I was a student at Johns Hopkins, C. 
Vann Woodward gave an amusing but provocative 
talk called “Can We Believe Our History?” He point- 
ed out that what we think we know was true can 
very suddenly seem to have been not true after all. 
For example, he reminded us that during the Second 
World War, then just a few years in the past, Ameri- 
cans knew that the Japanese were Oriental monsters 
of unspeakable brutality, whereas the Chinese were 
our little brown brothers. Yet very quickly all that 
changed. In the wake of the Communists’ victory in 
China and Chinese intervention in the Korean War, 
the Chinese became Oriental monsters of unspeak- 
able brutality and the Japanese were now our little 
brown brothers. 

The same thing happened in Europe. During the 
war against Hitler, the United States Office of War 
Information described the Soviet Union as our gal- 
lant ally and one of the “freedom loving democra- 
cies,” whereas Germany was a loathsome tyranny 
and deadly enemy. Then came the Cold War right on 
the heels of the hot war, and suddenly the Soviets 
were a loathesome tyranny and deadly enemy, 


Silas C. Buck, photographed at a reunion of the United Confederate 

Veterans, with the flag he had saved over thirty years earlier when 

the 12th Mississippi Cavalry surrendered at Citronelle, Alabama on, 
May 4, 1865. 


whereas West Germany, our recent enemy, became 
our first line of defense against our recent ally, the 
Soviet Union. 

All this is confusing enough, this chameleon-like 
quality of other nations, but adding to our confusion 
as the years passed was a growing uncertainty about 
what kind of nation we were. The Cold War had al- 
lowed us to reaffirm our long-standing belief that, as 
Jefferson and Lincoln had said, we were the last best 
hope of earth, now become the righteous defenders 
of the free world against aggressive monolithic Com- 
munism. But then came the Vietnam War, riots in 
our cities, surging violence and crime, the drug epi- 
demic, Watergate, and so forth, until it was a little 
harder to see ourselves as a unique repository of hu- 
man virtue. Briefly, of course, Ronald Reagan led us 
back into dreamland, standing on the bridge of res- 
urrected Second World War battleships and telling 
us we were still the righteous guardians of mankind, 
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this time against the Evil Empire. 

But hardly had Mr. Reagan girded up his loins for 
Armageddon when he got a lesson in the dangers of 
simplified thinking. The Soviets began to change 
rapidly, glasnost dawned, and Mr. Reagan visited 
Moscow. There he was asked if he still believed in 
the Evil Empire, and he just said “No.” 

If it is hard to be sure of what we know of the re- 
cent past, how much more difficult it is to be sure of 
the more remote past, all of which is entirely outside 
our immediate experience. Of course, not all soci- 
eties are troubled with such uncertainties. Back in 
its totalitarian days, which may or may not be over, 
the Soviet Union had no problem with history. It was 
merely a branch of propaganda and was created to 
serve the regime. However, even the commissars 
got their lesson when in the wake of the death of 
“Old Joe” Stalin, whom Mr. Truman briefly had 
found so likable, the Soviets underwent “deStaliniza- 
tion,” and history changed in the twinkling of an eye. 
Further alterations in the Soviet image of the past 
followed the liberation of history under glasnost. 

History is also rewritten in non-totalitarian coun- 
tries such as ours, sometimes with drastic changes 
in what we think the past was like and thus what 
meaning it has for the present. Fortunately, in the 
United States, history has not been handed down by 
official governmental decree, although (and | will re- 
turn to this shortly) something disturbingly similar to 
an official party line has begun to emerge in recent 
years. 

Rewriting history has been particularly conspicu- 
ous with respect to the conflict between the North 
and the South. The side that wins the war usually 
wins the history, and so for a generation the North- 
ern view of that conflict was dominant, and in a 
modified form it still is. After the war, the more or 
less official line in the North was that the Confedera- 
cy was the creation of a treasonable set of slaveown- 
ing conspirators—Southern monsters of unspeakable 
brutality—who killed Northern boys by the thou- 
sands in their quest to conquer and enslave the 
whole country. This chilling vision suited the purpos- 
es of the ruling Republican party. On the other hand, 
the Southern minority in post bellum years argued 
that the real cause of the war was the determination 
of a Republican-dominated North to overthrow the 
Constitution so that it could exploit the South at its 
leisure. 

As the years rolled by, wartime passions faded. 
Nationalistic emotions were stimulated by the war 
with Spain and our entrance on the world stage as a 
major power. So now the themes were no longer the 
greedy and aggressive North and the sinful South, 
but rather burying old antagonisms and rallying be- 
hind a new nationalism. Now it was possible, for a 
few decades at least, to concede that both sides were 
brave, both sides were sincere in their convictions. 
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Thus we went from rancor to reconciliation, be- 
cause every generation sees the past from the stand- 
point of present needs. This is true of professional 
historians, although the conscientious members of 
that tribe do their level best to be objective, to de- 
tach themselves from the influence of their own 
times and their own antecedents, to recreate the 
past without reference to the needs of the present. 
Even the best of them cannot escape such influences 
entirely, and so for them, as for people generally, the 
past seems to change. And, unhappily, in our day a 
growing number of writers who claim to be histori- 
ans see nothing wrong in manipulating the past for 
ulterior purposes. 

With the advent of the Civil Rights Movement, the 
moral interpretation of the Civil War revived. South- 
erners were compared with fascists and slavery with 
Nazi concentration camps, and the war was again 
seen as a necessary part of the eternal struggle of 
Good against Evil. The first major scholarly revision- 
ist work to appear during these years was Kenneth 
Stampp's The Peculiar Institution (1956), which 
aimed at overturning Ulrich B. Phillips’ magisterial 
American Negro Slavery (1918), which had por- 
trayed slavery as relatively humane and the slaves’ 
yoke as not very burdensome, a view not acceptable 
to many in the late 1950s. 

A parade of revisionist studies then began and 
still goes on. Sometimes much to their surprise, revi- 
sionist scholars came across evidence that ran 
counter to the idea of any sharp moral division be- 
tween North and South. The Civil Rights Movement 
inspired research into Northern racial attitudes and 
practices before, during, and after the war, research 
that showed, as Alexis de Tocqueville had observed 
long before, that racial prejudice was a nationwide 
phenomenon. A quantitative study by two Northern 
scholars tended to confirm Phillips’ and undermine 
Stampp’s view of slavery, producing cries of anguish 
from those to whom the unmitigated cruelty of slav- 
ery had become an article of faith. 

To make a long story short, while most historians 
still tend to award the palm of moral superiority to 
the North, they have discovered that the story has a 
complexity beyond the ability of even the most dedi- 
cated ideologue to ignore. The simplified “devil theo- 
ry” of the era, formerly so dear to the hearts of abo- 
litionists and Radical Republicans, can no longer be 
sustained in the face of accumulated research. 


NE to worry, however, for the devil theory is alive 
and well. With white Southerners as the principal 
devils, it has been taken up by the champions, self- 
appointed or otherwise, of the black minority. 
Doubtless many of the devil theory proponents are 
sincere. It is also true that many have a vested inter- 
est (whether academic, political or professional) in 


keeping that theory alive. 
Another reason why the 
devil theory still has such 
appeal is that after all the 
government programs to 
rectify injustices, after all 
the policies to eradicate 
discrimination, many 
African-Americans still 
find themselves at the bot- 
tom of the heap. This has 
produced two very human 
reactions. The first is the 
search for someone else to 
blame, for a scapegoat; the 
second is an attempt to 
show that even if African- 
Americans are bringing up 
the rear, over the years 
they have achieved many 
great things that others 
have been given credit for. 

The second reaction has led to efforts to rewrite 
parts of history, efforts which have been legitimized 
by government at various levels and which have had 
significant effects on the educational curriculum 
from grade school to college. For instance, we have 
claims that ancient Egypt gave birth to Western civi- 
lization and that those Egyptians were black 
Africans. White scholars are accused of concealing 
this great truth. It is even said that Napoleon, during 
his Egyptian campaign, shot the nose off the Sphinx 
to conceal the fact that the features of this gigantic 
sculpture were those of a black African. In The Dis- 
uniting of America, Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr., has 
called this sort of thing “underdog history,” or “com- 
pensatory history,” designed to demonstrate what 
Bertrand Russell referred to as “the superior virtue 
of the oppressed.” 

The invention of past glories has led to the asser- 
tion of innate racial differences, with claims for the 
superiority of the black race, to say nothing of 
bizarre conspiracy theories—the devil theory with a 
vengeance—charging that the twin scourges of AIDS 
and drugs are the work of whites who are trying to 
exterminate American blacks. 

This new “creative” history can be exculpatory as 
well as laudatory and accusatory. A major elemen- 
tary school text explains the awkward fact of African 
tribes warring on one another to capture prisoners 
to sell to European traders by saying that the indige- 
nous African slavery was so mild and beneficent that 
Africans did not realize they were doing a disservice 
to their black brothers and sisters by selling them to 
the whites. At a public university in Virginia, when a 
black professor mentioned the purpose of these trib- 
al wars, his black students accused him of being dis- 
loyal to his race, and a black administrator criticized 


The White House of the Confederacy in Richmond, Virginia as it appeared in April, 1865. 
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the professor for mentioning the unmentionable. 

Other minorities, notably Native Americans, as we 
are now told to call American Indians, have joined 
in the new industry of manufacturing history. In 
New York state, to soothe the sensibilities of the Iro- 
quois, a curriculum guide for the public schools 
identifies the Iroquois Confederation as one of the 
three major influences on the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, to say nothing of its alleged effect on the ideas 
of John Locke, Voltaire and Montesquieu. 

In short, in an ever-increasing number of schools 
and colleges, there are things that must be taught 
about blacks and other aggrieved groups and things 
that must not be taught. The party line is laid down 
not only in written and unwritten policies, but in re- 
quired textbooks. All this is unnervingly reminiscent 
of official histories in totalitarian countries, and in- 
deed of George Orwell’s 7984, wherein an axiom of 
the rulers stated that “who controls the past controls 
the future; who controls the present controls the 
past.” By distortion, invention, and excision, the past 
is to be changed at the behest of the present in order 
to shape the future. 

A recent example of what may be called excision- 
ism occurred last July when Ms. Carol Moseley- 
Braun, an African-American senator from Illinois, 
gave an impassioned speech opposing renewal of a 
patent for the logo of the United Daughters of the 
Confederacy because it contains a Confederate flag. 
To her, the flag stands only for slavery. Among 
many other objections, she protested against the 
Federal government’s giving its imprimatur to a 
symbol that, as she said, inflicts on black Americans 
“the indignity of being reminded time and again that 
at one point in this country’s history we...were prop- 
erty.” One might observe that if one were to follow 
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the senator’s reasoning to its logical conclusion and 
extirpate all reminders that slavery and the Confed- 
eracy ever existed, then there will have to be radical 
alterations in the currency, which is quite infested 
with portraits of slaveholders. The monumental ar- 
chitecture of Washington, D.C., will undergo massive 
alteration. The jackhammers will have to purify Mt. 
Rushmore. And what of all those Civil War battle- 
fields where Confederates fought and frequently tri- 
umphed? The list goes on and on. Nevertheless, 
blind to these implications, the Senate supported Ms. 
Moseley-Braun by a vote of 75 to 25. Has it really 
been less than two decades since Congress restored 
citizenship to Lee and Davis, to the accompaniment 
of remarks about correcting a “glaring injustice?” 
Another illustration, one might observe, of the quick- 
silver fluidity of our past. 

Even if the historical landscape were cleansed ac- 
cording to the current standards of political correct- 
ness, nothing can wipe out the fact that slavery once 
existed, any more than one can hide the fact of black 
Africans selling their fellow blacks into the white 
man’s slavery. Nor can the senator’s reductionist 
view of the nature and purpose of the Confederacy 
transform it into the engine of an evil and aggressive 
slavocracy. 

The attack on the U.D.C. logo is only one example 
of a multitude of demands for the suppression of 
symbols of the Confederacy—flags, statues, monu- 
ments, museum exhibits—demands that are almost 
always successful. In this acrimonious atmosphere, 
this banning of the flag, this rewriting of history in 
accordance with a model of political correctness to 
which we are told we must conform, this shrill mor- 
alizing about our past, this revival of the devil theo- 
ry—confronted with all this, what can be said about 
the Confederacy? Has it outlived its role as part of a 
usable past, other than as an example of the horrid 
side of American history as seen by the Moseley- 
Brauns of the world? 


AM what, in these times, can be the purpose of 
the Museum of the Confederacy? Of course, in the 
1890s when the Museum was born there was no un- 
certainty about purpose. According to the founders, 
the Museum was to be a “reliquary.” My dictionary 
defines “reliquary” as a “coffer or shrine, for keeping 
or displaying sacred relics,” and a “relic” as “an ob- 
ject of religious veneration.” Those of you who re- 
member the old White House of the Confederacy, 
when Miss India Thomas was at the door and when 
the relics were laid out in glass-topped tables for the 
veneration of the faithful, may agree that “reliquary” 
hit the nail on the head. 

Visiting the old museum is an experience | trea- 
sure, one that can never be duplicated, this savoring 
of the inimitable redolence of the Lost Cause as it 
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was held in the hearts of those ladies who organized 
the Confederate Memorial Literary Society only 25 
years after the surrender at Appomattox. It gave one 
what the legions of political correctness so signally 
lack, an understanding of what the Confederacy 
meant to another generation, a generation that in- 
cluded many who had seen the South go down to 
bloody defeat, who had lost fathers and brothers and 
husbands in that War for Southern independence. 

For a long time the “reliquary,” the Museum, was 
a sort of eddy in time, unaffected by events in the 
mainstream. Then, in comparatively recent years, 
the Museum in its modern incarnation has looked 
outward so as to reflect contemporary issues and 
concerns. A good example of this was its “Before 
Freedom Came” exhibit, focusing on slavery, which, 
with all its implications for modern race relations, is 
the most controversial subject of all. Unlike Senator 
Moseley-Braun, the program recognized that slavery 
is part of our history, especially Southern history. It 
will not go away, anymore for the senator than for 
Southerners. The question is how one deals with it. 
Professor Henry Steele Commager of Amherst Col- 
lege, certainly no apologist for the South, observed 
in his essay, “Should the Historian Sit in Judg- 
ment?,” that when slavery comes up, too often “we 
invoke, almost instinctively,” the vocabulary of 
morality. “Yet,” he goes on to say, “when we come to 
pronounce judgment on slavery, we are met at the 
very threshold with the most intransigent considera- 
tion: generation after generation of good, humane, 
Christian men and women not only accepted it but 
considered it a blessing. . .Clearly we cannot fall 
back on the simple explanation that all of these men 
and women. . .were bad. . .It is absurd for us to pass 
moral judgment on slaveholders, absurd to indict a 
whole people or to banish a whole people to some 
historical purgatory where they can expiate their 
sins. . .[As Lincoln said in his Second Inaugural], 
‘But let us judge not that we be not judged.’ .. .The 
historian’s task is not to judge but to understand.” 

A fearless look at the past, however distasteful 
some of it may be, is essential to the understanding 
that Commager held up as the historian’s first re- 
sponsibility and is equally essential to the Museum’s 
modern policy of moving with the times. But in what 
direction should it move? When the Museum looks 
outward and sees what might be called the Moseley- 
Braun syndrome becoming ever more prominent in 
education, politics and moral attitudes, what possi- 
ble accommodation can it make to this new view of 
the past? Should it attempt to pacify these new de- 
finers of the American soul, who, while damning the 
Confederate flag as a hate symbol, have themselves 
hoisted anew the Bloody Shirt of Civil War hate pro- 
paganda? 

This is, after all, the Museum of the Confederacy. 
To satisfy the denouncers of the nation which it 


memorializes it would probably have to become a 
sort of Southern equivalent of the Holocaust Museum 
in Washington, D.C., a museum to keep alive memo- 
ries of Southern iniquity, with perhaps a subtitle 
added to the inscription over the door: “The Museum 
of the Confederacy: We’re sorry.” Better to bring in 
the bulldozers than agree to such an Orwellian re- 
writing of the past. 

In my not very humble opinion, there is no con- 
cession that can be made to those who pervert histo- 
ry by making it a tool of propaganda that would not 
ultimately destroy the Museum, as indeed history it- 
self will be destroyed if the propagandists prevail. | 
believe that this is so because, as I understand it, the 
purpose of the Museum is to educate. It is an educa- 
tional institution specializing in the history of the 
Confederacy, broadly defined, and its purpose can be 
pursued only by striving conscientiously to see things 
as they were, irrespective of what conflict this might 
cause with its contemporaries. To see the Confedera- 
cy as it was, as far as human fallibility will permit, 
and then to impart a dispassionate, non-judgmental 
understanding of this period of our history: this is 
the purpose, the mission of the Museum. 

Each of us has an agenda for the present and the 
future. Although history, objectively set forth and dis- 
passionately studied, may affect that agenda, the 
agenda must never be allowed to affect the history. 
In the long run, no one’s agenda can be helped by 
the creation of fictitious history. Possibly black school 
children may feel better about being black when they 
are told that their African ancestors founded Western 
civilization. But what will they feel like when they 
discover that this is just not true? 

I have an agenda which the Museum should help 
to accomplish. It is my hope that this dispassionate 
study of Confederate history will promote reconcilia- 
tion, will help to bring an end to the name-calling, an 
end to the destructive cycle of hostility, of charge and 
counter-charge, that has gone on far too long. If the 
animosities associated with the War of Secession can 
be softened and even laid to rest, then there may be 
hope of doing likewise with the animosities arising 
from what seems to be an endlessly multiplying 
number of contending factions that are threatening 
to Balkanize American society. 


hives the mounting on all things Confederate, my 
hope for reconciliation may seem visionary. There 
are nevertheless some promising signs. For example, 
a few years ago I attended the annual commemora- 
tion at the Virginia Military Institute of the Battle of 
New Market, honoring the cadets who died on the 
field of honor. Marching in that ceremony were black 
cadets—young American black men paying tribute to 
those young white men who gave their lives for the 
Confederacy. And a few years after that, | was struck 


by a photograph in the Richmond Times-Dispatch 
showing the 54th Massachusetts, a black re-enacter 
unit, participating in a Memorial Day Grand Reunion 
parade of Union and Confederate regiments, with 
the Lee monument in the background. The next 
year, 1991, a member of the 54th Massachusetts, 
Tim Moore, visited the Museum of the Confederacy 
to take part in a living history program about United 
States Colored Troops and their contribution to the 
Union cause. Mr. Moore said in a letter to the news- 
paper, “The thrill was that. . .I had the opportunity 
to represent [the blacks who fought for the Union] to 
the visitors at the Museum of the Confederacy and 
that your efforts meant that their sacrifices were ap- 
preciated.” And he expressed his thanks for what he 
called “real Southern hospitality.” 

To give one more example of why there may be 
hope for my agenda, a few weeks ago there was a 
story in the press about Rudolph Young, a black 
Vietnam veteran and amateur historian who has 
been investigating the subject of blacks who support- 
ed the Confederacy. He has spoken about his re- 
search to the congregations of black churches and to 
meetings of Sons of Confederate Veterans camps. 
“...This is part of our shared history,” he said. “I am 
part of that history. |] am a Southerner.” As to the 
flag he remarked, “The Confederate flag per se does 
not offend me. It stands for what the person holding 
it wants it to. If I see it at a KKK rally, I know it’s a 
hate flag. If 1 see it at a Confederate veterans organi- 
zation, it’s a patriotic flag. It it’s on the back ofa 
pickup truck, it’s being trivialized.” 

The attitude toward the past displayed by Henry 
Commager and Tim Moore and Rudolph Young sure- 
ly leads down the road to reconciliation. The process 
works in both directions: an openness to reconcilia- 
tion will just as surely promote a constructive atti- 
tude toward our history. If men who fought and suf- 
fered in the war could bury the passions it 
engendered, can we do less? There are many strik- 
ing instances that could be cited. One I have always 
found very moving is the conduct of Joshua L. 
Chamberlain at Appomattox. This distinguished 
Union commander and his division were picked by 
Grant to receive the capitulation of the Army of 
Northern Virginia. When Chamberlain saw the pa- 
thetic and half-starved remnants of that army ap- 
proaching in a formal surrender parade to give up 
their arms and colors, when he saw, as he wrote, 
“that great army which ours had been created to 
confront for all that death can do for life. . .the em- 
bodiment of manhood: men whom neither toils and 
sufferings, nor the fact of death, nor disaster, nor 
hopelessness could bend from their resolve; standing 
before us now, thin, worn, famished, but erect, and 
with eyes looking level into ours. . ..—-when he saw 
that, he had his bugler sound the call for “carry 
arms,” the marching salute, honoring the defeated 
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enemy. “On our part,” he wrote, “not a sound of 
trumpet more, nor roll of drum; not a cheer, nor 
word nor whisper of vain-glorying, . . .but an awed 
stillness. . .as if it were the passing of the dead.” 

The skeleton divisions come up one after another, 
face into line, stack arms, then, as Chamberlain said, 
“lastly, reluctantly, with agony of expression, they 
fold their flags, battle-worn, bloodstained, heart- 
holding colors, and lay them down; some...rushing 
from the ranks, kneeling over them, clinging to 
them, pressing them to their lips. . .How could we 
help falling on our knees, all of us together, and 
praying God to pity and forgive us all.” 

On its side, the Confederacy can offer as its cham- 
pion of reconciliation Robert E. Lee. The war was a 
great personal tragedy for Lee. He had opposed se- 
cession and believed that slavery was, as he said, “a 
great moral and political evil.” Yet his sense of duty 
left him no choice but to go with his state. After lead- 
ing his men through years of suffering and sacrifice, 
Lee at the end was utterly defeated. When the last 
attempt to break through Union lines at Appomattox 
had failed, Lee said from the depths of his despair, 
“Then there is nothing for me to do but to go and see 
General Grant, and I would rather die a thousand 
deaths.” And a little later, as if speaking to himself, 
“How easily I could be rid of all this, and be at rest! | 
have only to ride along the line and all will be over.” 
But, he added, “it is our duty to live.” 

After the war, still haunted by the misery it had 
brought, Lee did what he could to help the South re- 
cover by dedicating his few remaining years to the 
education of its youth. He refused to do anything or 
to say anything whatever that would rekindle the 
embers of sectional hostility. He shocked many 
Southerners when, to set an example of reconcilia- 
tion, he applied for a presidential pardon. He told a 
widow who had lost her husband in the war that 
“we are all one country now. Dismiss from your 
mind all sectional feeling and bring [your children] 
up as Americans.” This was the kind of advice he 
gave over and over again, whenever opportunity of- 
fered. 

One last example: In 1913 surviving veterans of 
Gettysburg gathered to commemorate the battle’s 
50th anniversary. The culminating event came when 
the old men in gray, now with painful steps and 
aching bones, once more advanced across the fields 
toward Cemetery Ridge. But before they could reach 
the crest, they were met by the old men in blue, who 
came hobbling down the slope to embrace them. 

Let me reassure you on one point. The dispassion- 
ate examination of our history does not require the 
abandonment of bred-in-the-bone loyalties. It does 
not mean that Tim Moore cannot hold closest to his 
heart the memory of that gallant assault by the 54th 
Massachusetts on the ramparts of Battery Wagner, 
July 18, 1863. It does not mean that I will not often 
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remember with a soul-wrenching pity those South- 
ern soldiers and their great leader at Appomattox, 
with a profound admiration for their indomitable 
courage and devotion to duty. And I hope that nei- 
ther Tim Moore nor I would ever begrudge one an- 
other these borrowed memories that echo and re- 
echo down the years, but will instead understand 
and sympathize with the deep emotions they arouse. 


i. Confederacy is not obsolete. This storm-cra- 
dled nation has much to teach us—as does the terri- 
ble war by which it lived and died—this war that 
grips the imagination of Americans as no other part 
of their history, perhaps because it is such a riveting 
panorama of human nature, with all its weakness 
and nobility; with its betrayals and greed, but much 
more loyalty and selflessness; with its cowardice, but 
much more valor; with its cruelty, but much more 
compassion; and above all with its overwhelming 
tale of agony, death, and bereavement. 

No wonder it appeals so compellingly to our com- 
mon humanity, North and South, black and white, 
transcending race and section, appeals so com- 
pellingly that we might well ask, as Joshua Cham- 
berlain asked at Appomattox, “How can we help 
falling on our knees, all of us together, and praying 
God to pity and forgive us all!” 


Ludwell Johnson, recently retired professor of history at the College of William and 
Mary, is a regular Southern Partisan contributor and author of Division and Reunion: 
America 1848-1876. 
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Bernard 


Baruch: 
Son of the Sou 


by Charles Goolsby 


On the morning of July 5, 1880, Colonel E.B.C. 
Cash and Colonel William M. Shannon faced each 
other with pistols near Du Bose’s bridge in Darling- 
ton County, S.C. At a word of command, Shannon 
fired quickly, splashing the muddy ground at the feet 
of his adversary. Colonel Cash, an experienced du- 
elist with a sinister reputation, coolly took aim and 
fired. Seconds later, Colonel Shannon, believed to be 
the last man shot in a “high-toned” pistol duel any- 
where in the United States, lay dead. 

The killing of Colonel Shannon sent shock waves 
across the state and spurred the South Carolina leg- 
islature to enact strict new laws prohibiting dueling 
and disqualifying from public office anyone who had 
taken part in one. The incident also had a profound 
effect on one of the men in attendance that fateful 
morning. Dr. Simon Baruch, a close friend of Shan- 
non, had reluctantly agreed to witness the affair. 
Hoping to avert bloodshed, Dr. Baruch had secretly 
alerted the local sheriff. But the intervention of the 
law came too late. Haunted by what he believed was 
a needless and tragic death, Simon Baruch decided 
to move his family and his very successful medical 
practice to New York City. 

Had the Darlington County sheriff ridden a little 
faster that July morning, the world might never have 
heard of Wall street financier, Presidential cabinet 
member and consummate Washington insider 
Bernard Mannes Baruch. He was born August 9, 
1870 in Camden, S.C. The second of four sons born 
to Simon and Isabelle Baruch, Bernard later recalled 
the family’s move north of the Mason/Dixon line 
with nostalgia and regret. “There was a Huckleberry 
Finn or Tom Sawyer quality in how we lived,” wrote 


Bernard Mannes Baruch 


Baruch. His was a world familiar to generations of 
Southerners—a world of shotguns and fishing poles; 
of classic books and religious devotions; of easy fa- 
miliarity and high courtesy. The courtly manners 
and high ideals he learned as a barefoot boy in the 
impoverished, agrarian South never left him, even at 
the pinnacle of wealth and power. The man later de- 
nounced by Henry Ford as the archetypal “interna- 
tional Jew;” adviser to presidents, kings and cap- 
tains of industry; Bernard Baruch remained, 
throughout his life, a gentleman of the Old South. 

Baruch’s Southern roots ran deep. His mother’s 
family were Sephardic Jews descended from Isaac 
Rodriguez Marques. Marques, believed to have im- 
migrated from Denmark, established a booming 
shipping business in New York in the 1690s. A 
grandson of the patriarch changed the family name 
to Marks and served with distinction in the Conti- 
nental Army during the America’s War for Indepen- 
dence. By this time the Marks family had been trans- 
planted to Charleston, S.C. Baruch’s grandmother, 
Sarah Cohen, daughter of Deborah Marks and Rabbi 
Hartwig Cohen, became the bride of a gallant young 
“upcountry” merchant and planter named Saling 
Wolfe in 1845. From their union came 13 children, 
including Baruch’s mother Isabelle. 
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The Wolfe family mansion in Winnsboro, S.C. was 
among the first put to the torch when Sherman’s 
army came to call in the spring of 1865. One of 
Baruch’s favorite family stories from that terrible 
time concerned a portrait that his mother had paint- 
ed of her fiancé, Bernard’s father, Simon. “When 
Sherman’s raiders were setting fire to Saling Wolfe’s 
house,” Baruch wrote, “Mother, who was about fif- 
teen, rescued this portrait. She was carrying the pic- 
ture across the yard when a Yankee soldier 
wrenched it from her hand and ripped it with his 
bayonet. When she protested, he slapped her.” 

The assault brought immediate retribution from a 
certain Captain Cantine, the Union officer command- 
ing the detachment. Wielding the flat of his sword, 
the outraged Union officer treated the cowardly re- 
cruit to a merciless beating. From this chivalrous act 
a romance began to bud. This was too much for 
Belle’s father. Marriage to a Gentile was one thing. 
But marriage to a Yankee was out of the question! 
His daughter continued to exchange letters with the 
dashing young captain until her fiancé returned 
from Confederate service and, in 1867, brought her 
under the chupa, the traditional Jewish wedding 
canopy. 

An interesting footnote to this story appears in 
Bernard Baruch’s memoirs. He recalled that during 
World War I, while he was chairing the War Indus- 
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Confederate Surgeon Simon Baruch and his wife Isabelle, 
Bernard Baruch’s parents. 
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tries Board, a young man besought his assistance in 
getting overseas to the fighting front. He carried a 
letter of introduction written by Baruch’s own moth- 
er. “The bearer of this,” wrote Mrs. Baruch, “is a son 
of Captain Cantine: I know you will do what you can 
for him.” And, of course, Baruch did. 

In contrast to the Wolfes, Marks and Cohens, 
Bernard’s father was a recent immigrant. Born in 
Schwersenz, Prussia in 1840, Simon Baruch left the 
Royal Gymnasium in Posen at the age of 15 for the 
strange new world of Camden, S.C. With the aid of 
Mannes Baum, a local merchant, Simon put himself 
through medical school and soon established himself 
as a successful country doctor. It was Mannes Baum 
who presented Baruch with a handsome uniform 
and sword when the young surgeon joined the Third 
Battalion, South Carolina Infantry, on April 4, 1862. 

In the course of his three years of military service, 
Baruch was often under direct enemy fire—and not 
always as a non-combatant. During the Confederate 
retreat from Cedar Creek, he tried desperately to 
help General Jubal Early rally the beleaguered rebels 
for just one more stand. At the battle of South Moun- 
tain, Baruch performed major surgery outdoors on a 
makeshift table made from a churchhouse door and 
two large barrels. As bullets whizzed overhead, 
Baruch and his orderlies continued their grim work 
until a Union army surgeon rode up and offered as- 
sistance. It was only then that Baruch realized that 
he had become a prisoner of war. 

Exchanged a few days after the battle of Sharps- 
burg (Antietam), Baruch was captured again at Get- 
tysburg. At the field hospital in Black Horse Tavern, 
Baruch worked for two days and nights to save the 
lives of the wounded Confederate and Union alike. 
As Lee’s army began the long retreat South, Baruch 
was ordered directly by the commanding general to 
stay behind with the sick and wounded. Again a 
prisoner of war, Baruch was overwhelmed by the 
kindness and cooperation he received from Union 
officers and civilians. Abundant medical supplies 
and even such undreamed-of luxuries as fresh but- 
ter, eggs, wine and coffee were provided for the Con- 
federates. After six weeks of relatively pleasant cap- 
tivity, Baruch was shipped to Baltimore for 
confinement in the prison of Fort McHenry. Two 
months later, Baruch was exchanged a second time. 

In March 1865, surgeon Baruch was captured for 
the third and last time—without even knowing it. 
Stricken with typhoid fever while treating Confeder- 
ates wounded at Averyboro, N.C., Baruch was un- 
conscious when General Sherman’s troops passed 
through the area. He awoke to learn that he had 
been “paroled” and that the war, for him, was over 
at last. 

Like so many Southerners, Dr. Baruch returned 
home on crutches to find his house burned and his 
country under military rule. “Through much of my 


childhood no white man 
who had served in the 
Confederate Army was 
allowed to vote,” wrote 
Bernard Baruch. Fed up 
with pandemic corrup- } 
tion, skyrocketing taxes 
and the complete sup- 
pression of their most 
deeply cherished rights, 
Southerners responded 
predictably. “So oppres- 
sive was this state of af- 
fairs that even a man 
like my father could 
write a fellow veteran of 
the Confederate Army 
that death was preferable to living under such condi- 
tions.” 

Simon Baruch would say little of how he and oth- 
er members of the Ku Klux Klan persuaded Cam- 
den’s “carpetbag” officials and their “scalawag” al- 
lies to ply their trade elsewhere. But Bernard’s 
earliest memories were of his mother sitting up late, 
behind a barricaded door and with a loaded shot- 
gun, while his father was away on “political busi- 
ness.” Despite the violence and hatred of the times, 
Bernard recalled that Dr. Baruch once went to the 
deathbed of a noted scalawag. “Nor did Father have 
any prejudice against the Negro or any grudge 
against the North,” wrote the younger Baruch. “Re- 
construction rule,” he said, “was oppression to Fa- 
ther and he fought to free the South of it. It is tragic 
that the Negro got trapped in this struggle, which 
embittered race relations to this day.” 

Bernard Baruch had only fond memories of the 
blacks he knew as a boy. Foremost among them was 
his nurse, Minerva, who brightened many an 
evening with stories of Brer Rabbit, Brer Fox, Brer 
Terrapin and a doleful lion named “Bolem.” Like so 
many of her generation, Minerva was generous and 
loving but not overindulgent. “Minerva would not 
have favored progressive education,” wrote Baruch. 
“When she was an old woman, she would visit me at 
my South Carolina plantation and delight in telling 
my Northern guests how she used to paddle me for 
my bad behavior.” As a grown man—one of the 
wealthiest and most powerful in America—Bernard 
Baruch was still addressed by the venerable nurse 
as “chile.” Minerva’s children, especially her son 
Frank, were the Baruch children’s first playmates. 
Frank, as Bernard later recalled, “could beat us all 
at fishing and hunting and could snare birds, an 
achievement I admired.” 

Bernard Baruch’s boyhood was not only a world 
of black and white—there was Jew and Gentile also. 
Camden’s Jewish community consisted of just six 
families, but as Baruch noted, “they were all respect- 


Winston Churchill, Bernard Baruch and Dwight Eisenhower in 1952. 


ed citizens.” The most 
distinguished of these 
-2were the De Leons, 
f which furnished the 
2 Confederacy with a 
3 Surgeon-General and a 
“diplomatic agent to 
France. Since the com- 
munity was too small 
for a synagogue, Cam- 
den’s Jews worshiped 
at home. “On Satur- 
days,” Baruch wrote, 
“we wore our best 
clothes and shoes and 
were not permitted 
outside the yard of our 
own home.” Out of respect for the Christian Sabbath, 
Baruch recalls that “Mother made us dress up and 
‘behave ourselves’ on Sundays as well.” 

Baruch’s mother had been raised in a strictly ob- 
servant home. His father was more lax regarding 
dress and diet, but he took his responsibilities to the 
Jewish community seriously. As head of the region’s 
Hebrew Benevolent Association, Dr. Baruch urged 
his co-religionists to build their lives on “high moral- 
ity” of the Bible—a sentiment shared by his Christ- 
ian neighbors. 

“In South Carolina,” Bernard recalled, “we never 
suffered discrimination because we were Jews.” 
Such was not the case in New York, where Baruch’s 
daughters, despite the fact that they were raised in 
the Episcopalian faith of their mother, were denied 
admission to several private schools and even 
barred from the dancing school their mother had at- 
tended. 

Publically attacked by such notorious anti-Semites 
as Gerald L. K. Smith, Dudley Pelley and German 
dictator Adolph Hitler, Baruch clung, throughout his 
life, to the tolerance, goodwill and mutual respect he 
had experienced as a boy in the South. “I have told 
my children not to be blinded to the greatness of 
America by the pettiness of some of the people in it,” 
wrote Baruch. 

“The priceless heritage which America has given 
us,” Baruch noted, “...the heritage which is Ameri- 
ca—is the opportunity of being able to better oneself 
through one’s own striving. No form of government 
can give a person more than that. And as long as 
that heritage remains ours, we will continue our 
progress toward better religious and racial under- 
standing as more and more of each of us comes to 
be recognized for his or her own worth.” 
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Charles Goolsby, a native Texan, is with the policy office of The Voice of America. 
A regular Southern Partisan contributor, Charles is temporarily assigned to Northern 
Virginia, where he is active in SCV activities and serves as host of “The Bookman’s 
Corner.” 
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PARTISAN egnversation | 


Reed 


For many in the region, the South has molded our way of life, evidenced in the way we talk, act, and look at the world. For John Shelton Reed, 
the South has become the focus of his career. As Kenan Professor of Sociology at the University of North Carolina, he helped establish the University’s 
Center for the Study of the American South. During his 25-year tenure at UNC, Reed has written more than a dozen books about the South, induding 
his most recently published My Tears Spoiled My Aim and Other Reflections on Southern Culture (University of Missouri Press, 1993). Through his 
direction of UNC's Southern Focus Poll, Reed has been able to gauge the sentiments of the Southern population and to elucidate some of the defining 
differences of what he calls “Southerness.” In 1993 Reed co-founded Southern Cultures quarterly. Longtime readers of Southern Partisan may have 
unwittingly read his work already; in the early ‘eighties he wrote for the magazine under the pen name J.R. Vanover. 

Like those of Vanover, Reed's views are his own and not necessarily those of the editors or publisher of Southern Partisan. 


Southern Partisan: How much political clout do 
you think the South holds? 


Reed: Well, considerable clout. We’ve got a third or 
so of the votes in the electoral college and the House 
of Representatives. And we've always had our share 
of senators. I think the South has a great deal of at 
least veto power. Merle Black and his brother Earl 
Black wrote a book called The Vital South, that ar- 
gues you can’t win a presidential election if the 
Southern states are against you. Clinton and Gore 
won because they split the South. That’s hard for a 
Democrat to do unless he’s Southern. Not only that, 
you've got to persuade voters that you’re not a liberal 
Democrat. Liberal Democrats do not do well in the 
South. 


Southern Partisan: What about Southern Black 
conservatism? 


Reed: There were several black Republicans who ran 
this year. J.C. Watts was elected in Oklahoma. That 
to me is an interesting and encouraging develop- 
ment. | think—and for good reason—black folks have 
been suspicious of Southern white conservatism, be- 
cause it’s carried some ideological freight that you 
can’t expect them to warm up to. But if the issue is 
not civil rights and it’s not race relations, or, for the 
time being, economics—if the issue is social, survey 
after survey has shown blacks, in particular black 
Southerners, are fairly conservative. In fact more 
conservative than average on a whole range of social 
issues. You want to talk about crime? They’re the 
ones that are most often the victims of it. They want 
to do something about it too—not just attack the 
“root causes.” 


Southern Partisan: There seems to be a lot of talk 
lately about the federal government having too 
much power. In your polling do you get a sense 
that there’s a reversion to the idea of politics at 
the local level? 


Reed: It’s very contradictory. In a recent Times-Mir- 
ror Poll there was a high percentage of people agree- 
ing with statements like, “The federal government 
has too much power.” On the other hand, a high per- 
centage of people agreed with statements like, “The 
federal government should do whatever it takes to 
protect the environment.” But I do think there’s an 
increasing suspicion that the government doesn’t im- 
prove things, and sometimes makes things worse. 


Southern Partisan: In your books you write about 
how some of the regional differences between 
Southerners and the rest of the nation have per- 
sisted. Do you think these differences may cat- 
alyze the idea of local government in order to be 
more tailored to the region? 


Reed: I think that’s a good reason for doing it. Not 
only are the problems different in the South than in 
the West, for example, but even when problems are 
the same, the solution may be different. There’s a 
mighty good reason to think about dealing with 
things on a regional or state or local level. Deal with 
the problems in a retail rather than a wholesale fash- 
ion. How widespread that understanding is, I don’t 
know. It’s certainly mine. 


Southern Partisan: You’ve asked the question in 
surveys, “Do you think the South would be better 
off if it were a separate country?” Have you seen 
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any changes in the answers over the years? 


Reed: We’ve only run that question for four years. 
Pollsters should not only ask questions about hot top- 
ics, but ask about things that may, in the future, be- 
come big so we can see how the issue progressed. 
When we started doing our own Southern Focus Poll 
at UNC, I'd been thinking for some time about the 
question of separation and nationalism and sort of 
wondering why the U.S. is simply assumed to be im- 
mune to this sort of thing. Every other developed na- 
tion—and a lot of underdeveloped ones too—has 
been hit with secessionist movements and nationalist 
movements. You could say it’s a blessing we haven’t 
been since 1865. Or you could say it’s too bad we 
haven't been since 1865! We haven’t been—but 
there’s no guarantee we won’t be. In fact, there are 
stirrings now. There are parts of states wanting to 
break off—that’s happening in 
California right now. Also, a 
bunch of guys just founded 
something called the Southern 
League, which is quite con- 
sciously modeled after Italy’s 
Northern League. This is not a 
serious political movement, and 
it may never be, but it’s there. I 
should say, incidentally that I’ve 
got very mixed feelings about 
that. I’m not sure a Southern 
nationalist party would appeal 
to me much. 


Southern Partisan: Why is 
that? 


Reed: Well, one problem with 
Southern nationalism—at least 
heretofore—is that it has been 
bound up with white suprema- 
cy. If that’s what Southern na- 
tionalism means, then to hell 
with it. I don’t need that—we 
don’t need that. If we had a 
genuinely biracial movement 
wanting more autonomy for the 
South, well I could get behind that one hundred per- 
cent. And, I think, for a variety of historical reasons, 
there’s going to be an element (of white suprema- 
cists) in these movements—unless someone quite vig- 
orously repudiates it and works to make it otherwise. 


Southern Partisan: Do you think, if there were an 
effort to gain biracial support the black communi- 
ty would? 


Reed: I think it’s a little early yet. On the other hand, 
there are a great many black folks—particularly 
black writers—who are exploring their relationship 
with the South and are writing about it now much 
the same way Southern white writers write about it. 
There was a recent piece in the Atlanta Journal - 
Constitution by a black writer entitled, “Why | live in 
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the South.” He said it was where his people were, 
where his history’s been—it’s home. There’s a lot of 
affection for the South among black Southerners. On 
the other hand, I think it’s a pipe dream to think 
they'll ever join a movement that flies the Confeder- 
ate flag—it’s just not going to happen. 


Southern Partisan: You’ve called Southerners a 
“quasi-ethnic group”, saying that whites and 
blacks in our region share many things in com- 
mon—more in common than a Southern white 
would have with a Northern white person. 


Reed: Southern blacks and whites have a great deal 
in common. It has to do with things like religion, food 
and music. I’ve read that Jerry Wexler from Atlantic 
Records brought Aretha Franklin down to Muscle 
Shoals, Alabama to record her, after trying to record 
her in New York and nothing 
much happened. So he brought 
her down where there were 
some session musicians—black 
and white—and put them be- 
hind her and she had a string of 
hits you wouldn’t believe. 
That’s a fine biracial construc- 
tion. That’s the kind of thing 
I’m talking about. I don’t know 
if you can build a political 
movement on that. 


Southern Partisan: You’ve al- 
so written that, although the 
South has in the past had a 
reputation for racial prob- 
lems, the South’s racial situa- 
tion is now better than the 
rest of the nation’s. 


Reed: Well I think it is—which 
is not to say it’s good, but I 
think it’s better than most 
Northern cities. Race relations 
in Southern cities are nothing to 
write home about, although At- 
lanta has got a lot going for it. I 
hate to give Atlanta credit for anything, but as big 
cities go, it’s not bad. An awful lot of Southern race 
relations take place in small towns and the country- 
side, on a more personal basis. We’re lucky in that 
respect. But also, If you look at objective indicators— 
family income, the number of black elected officials, 
or white attitudes—you could argue that race rela- 
tions in the South are at least as good, if not better. 
And that’s a change, because I don’t think anyone 
would have argued that 30 years ago—well some 
people would have, but they’d have been wrong. 
Black family income in the South is higher than in 
the Midwest. That happened in the eighties. That’s 
remarkable—it used to be half of that. For blacks in 
the South to be economically better off than any- 
where in the country is startling. Black family income 
went down everywhere else during this period. 
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Southern Partisan: What do you think the region 
will look like in 25 years, or even 50 years from 
now, and what will its role be? 


Reed: Well, I won’t be here to see it—at least not in 
50 years—so I can say anything I want about it. The 
South will still exist and Southerners will still think of 
themselves as Southerners. I think what it means 
may have changed—it’s changing right now. The im- 
portance of the Confederacy and its imagery has 
been declining for decades. To extrapolate, in 50 
years it will be important to some people who have it 
in their ancestry. But I don’t think it will be what 
“Southerness” is all about. That’s already changed. 
Social movements can turn trends around. Who 
knows, if something like the Southern League took 
off? If that happens, all signals are off. But if we ex- 
trapolate current trends, what it means to be South- 
ern will be defined in terms of accent and manners 
and food and music, and it will be—God willing—in- 
creasingly biracial or multiracial. This is happening 
too. The South itself will be smaller. We’ve already 
lost south Florida. 


Southern Partisan: And part of Virginia? 


Reed: And part of Virginia. Texas is on the fence. 
We've got an economy dividing the region into a 
southeast and a southwest. Culture holds it together. 
It remains to be seen what issues are important. As a 
factor in American politics, | think the South’s influ- 
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Reed’s new journal, Southern Cultures. 
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ence can only increase. Our population is increasing, 
our political sophistication in some ways is increas- 
ing. On the other hand, you could argue we were 
more a factor 50 years ago when Southern politicians 
were all in agreement that the South should be left 
alone. | guess I should say the South’s potential polit- 
ical influence will be greater, though whether South- 
erners will act in concert—I sort of doubt that. I think 
Merle and Earl Black’s analysis will still hold—you 
won't be able to write off the South and win an elec- 
tion. You can’t do that now and I’m sure you won't 
be able to do it in 25 years. 


A JouN SHELTON REED SAMPLER 


On Elvis Myths: Consider...Diana of the Dunes...Ac- 
cording to the Star, when Diana last spoke to Elvis, he told her 
he was happy, but that he had decided to be reincarnated as a 
baby boy name Vernon (his daddy’s name, of course). This 
will be a sign unto you, says Diana: the baby’s first words will 
not be “mama” or “dada,” but “shook up.” 


On Himself: ...a diglossal, middle-aged, bald, bearded, 
and overweight East Tennessean with relatives on both sides 
of the Late Unpleasantness, and a registered Republican who 
knows it's wrong to want to vote Libertarian. Armed but not 
dangerous, he still believes in waltzes, admires the Tenth 
Amendment, and recognizes that his crypto-semi-neo-Agrari- 
an opinions put academic freedom to the test...He has the 
same birthday as Elvis... He is the founder of the Save the 
Hookworm Federation. 


On Southern Partisan: ...a fire-eating quarterly out 
of Columbia, South Carolina still stoutly maintains the “Forget, 
hell!” position...its habit of referring to Richmond as “our na- 
tion’s capital” lets you know exactly where the Partisan is 
coming from. Personally, I'd enjoy the magazine more if its ed- 
itors would stop giving the Scalawag Award to friends of 
mine... 


On Washington, D.C: ook, | don’t want to impose 
Southern ways on the world; I just want to hang on to them in 
the South. | don’t think that one Princeton is too many, just 
that one is enough. I even feel that way about California. I'm 
glad it’s out there, for all sorts of reasons. It’s like food: when I 
go to New England, I want to eat broiled scrod and Indian 
pudding; I just don’t want them on every menu down here. 
And | think it would be nice if New Englanders in these parts 
would eat Brunswick stew and okra, or at least keep their 
opinions about Southern food to themselves. If that’s still fight- 
ing the Civil War—make the most of it. 


On Yankees Moving South: 1's funny, but real 
foreigners often seem to have an easier time of it than folks 
from Wisconsin or Massachusetts or California. Brits and Ger- 
mans and Japanese and Kuwaitis are likely to recognize that 
things in the South aren’t what they’re used to, and can’t be 
made that way by complaining loudly....Believing they know 
what's happening is probably the most common mistake 
Northerners make. Most other problems stem from that. Heck, 
half the time Southerners don’t know what’s going on here; 
why should someone who just unloaded his U-Haul‘ 


NO 


—token from Whistling Dixie: Dispatches from the South by John Shelton Reed 
(Missouri, 1990). 
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The American Presidency: An Intellectual History 


by Forrest McDonald 
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Since the surrender at Appomat- 
tox, the South has been virtually 
excluded from two of the three 
branches of the national govern- 
ment. We can count on the fingers 
of one hand the number of South- 
erners who have been appointed 
to the Supreme Court or elected to 
the presidency. Most of those who 
have been elevated to one of these 
high offices have been Unionists— 
men of Northern principles. 

Indeed, not a single states’ 
rights Southern conservative has 
occupied the White House since 
John Tyler, and of the small 
handful of Southerners who have 
served on our nation’s highest tri- 
bunal since 1865, most have been 
hostile or indifferent to conserva- 
tive values and the rights of the 
States. 

Only in the Congress, during 
the last 130 years, has the South 
had a real voice; and even here it 
has been the feeble voice of a be- 
leaguered minority, rarely unified 
and often compromised by the lib- 
eralism of its members or the in- 
terest group ties of its party lead- 
ers. There have been some 
notable filibusters to slow things 
down, and the South once had a 
lock on some committee chair- 
manships, but these are eddies in 
a torrent of liberal Unionism. Re- 
construction, an ongoing enter- 
prise for helping to keep the 
South in its place, extends down 
to the present. 


In many ways, then, the South 
has been more of a bystander 
than a leading participant in na- 
tional affairs since the War of Se- 
cession, and only Dear Old Dixie’s 
worst elements, as the present 
administration reminds us, seem 
to sit in the national councils of 
state nowadays. It was not always 
this way, of course. In the period 
between 1789 and 1860, the 
South was well represented in all 
three branches of the national 
government and either held the 
balance of power or dominated 
public affairs. Eleven of the first 
15 presidents preceding Lincoln 
were Southerners, and more than 
half of the justices on the 
Supreme Court came from below 
the Mason-Dixon. 

Almost to the man, they fought 
for strict construction and limited 
government, successfully resisting 
Unionist doctrines year after year. 
They were a conservative force in 
American politics. The national 
government on the eve of seces- 
sion was a mere speck on the po- 
litical map, with only a handful of 
officials and virtually no presence 
outside the Federal City. The his- 
tory of the government of the 
United States since 1860, on the 
other hand, has been a history of 
aggrandizement and increasing 
centralization of authority. Like 
ancient Rome, the nation has 
been metamorphosed from a de- 
mocratic republic into a global 


empire, with territorial holdings 
extending into the next hemi- 
sphere. It may be doubted 
whether any of this would have 
happened had the South been 
granted the right of self-determi- 
nation. 

In this pioneering intellectual 
history of the American presiden- 
cy, Forrest McDonald traces the 
rise and fall of the second branch, 
noting the decline in the caliber of 
the men who have served as chief 
executive. “I am not sanguine” 
about the future of the institution, 
he concludes, “and do not see 
how anyone who lived through 
the 1992 election could be.” Few 
sane men will offer a more opti- 
mistic prognosis than this. 

We are reminded of Lord 
Bryce’s classic, The American 
Commonwealth, first published in 
1888, which devoted an entire 
chapter to the depressing subject 
of “Why Great Men are Not Cho- 
sen Presidents.” Bryce attributed 
the problem to the fact that few 
Americans of first-rate ability are 
drawn into politics, and to the 
general inclination of the Ameri- 
can people and political parties to 
favor non-controversial candi- 
dates over brilliant ones. This 
preference for mediocrity, the 
chief requisite of “executive lead- 
ership” in so many levels of 
American life, is reflected today 
not only in the White House, but 
in the executive mansions of our 
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state governors. 

But Bryce was not an historian 
and did not bring an historical 
perspective to his study of our po- 
litical system. Had he known 
more about the South and en- 
joyed a keener sense of history, 
he would have been more acutely 
aware that the decline of the pres- 
idency began when the South lost 
its grip in the 1820s. This is when 
the party hacks and King Demos 
took over, a shift to the left that 
became a rout after the election of 
Lincoln. This is the antecedent of 
the populist-progressive move- 
ment that has brought us, almost 
without interruption, one second- 
rate president after another for 
more than a century. “The only 
thing remarkable about them,” 
observed Bryce, “is that being so 
commonplace they should have 
climbed so high.” What Bryce 
never disclosed, however, is that: 
1) great men have been chosen 
president, 2) that most of them 
were aristocrats from the antebel- 
lum South, and 3) that one reason 
great men were not chosen presi- 
dent in Bryce’s time (or in ours) is 
because the South that produced 
these leaders was destroyed, and 
the region itself was held in per- 
petual economic and political 
bondage after the War. 

Perhaps, then, one of the major 
reasons great men are no longer 
chosen president is because the 
Yankees have been in charge. 
Whatever the causes of our de- 
clining presidency, it hardly 
seems appropriate to lay much of 
the blame on the region that has 
exerted the least influence on the 
office. But this too will change, for 
two of the last five presidents 
have been Southerners, all liber- 
als, and as the South becomes 
more like the North, we may be 
assured that not only will the 
mediocrity continue to flourish, 
but that representation of the 
“New South” will also expand. 

Had Professor McDonald’s his- 
torical analysis included every 
President, this would have been a 
tedious book of doubtful utility. 
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Few of the nobodies elected to the 
presidency have left much of a 
mark on the institution, and there 
is little to be learned about the of- 
fice by dwelling upon their tenure. 
The author has therefore wisely 
forsaken a chronological ap- 
proach in favor of a topical one. 
The general aim of the book is not 
to evaluate the political thought of 
each President, but to examine 
what McDonald calls “the legiti- 
mate perimeters of presidential 
action.” 

Part One of the book explores 
the “Roots” of the presidency, that 


is the germinal source of the con- 
ceptual framework of the office as 
designed by the Framers. Reject- 
ing monarchy and the notion of a 
plural executive, the Framers con- 
fronted the task of devising an in- 
stitutional substitute for the 
Crown that could function proper- 
ly and stand up to a powerful leg- 
islature. McDonald shows—and 
this is one of the most original 
and enriching portions of the 
study—that the Framers drew 
from a variety of sources, mostly 
English, in drafting Article II of 
the Constitution. They include the 
great commentaries on the Con- 
stitution and laws of England, 
works that were familiar to the 
Framers. Here, for the first time, 
the student of the American presi- 
dency will learn of the influence of 
Jean-Louis de Lolme’s The Consti- 
tution of England, a treatise wide- 
ly read in the colonies in the 
1780s; of Bracton’s De Legibus et 


Consuetudinibus Angliae, Fortes- 
cue’s De Laudibus Legum Angliae, 
the voluminous writings and opin- 
ions of Lord Coke, Matthew Hale, 
and Sir William Blackstone on the 
English Constitution; of the politi- 
cal philosophies of Machiavelli, 
Hobbes, Locke, Bacon, Boling- 
broke and Hume in shaping ideas 
about executive power. The 
sources also include the lessons 
that were learned from the Bible, 
from Greek, Roman and English 
history; from the trials and tribu- 
lations of colonial government 
and the American Revolution. Es- 
pecially important in understand- 
ing the origin and development of 
the presidency is the experience 
of drafting and implementing the 
first state constitutions. 

In Part Two of the book, the 
author turns to the creation of the 
presidency. This section covers 
the Constitutional Convention, the 
struggle over ratification and the 
presidencies of Washington, Jef- 
ferson, Madison and Monroe. Un- 
like the first Article of the Consti- 
tution, which spells out the 
delegated powers of Congress in 
specific terms, Article I] speaks 
only of the “executive power,” it 
being the intention of the Framers 
to sketch the provision in broad 
strokes, leaving the first occu- 
pants of the executive branch to 
fill in the details. This is precisely 
what the Virginia dynasty 
achieved. Their precedents, par- 
ticularly those established by 
Washington and Jefferson, de- 
fined the presidency. Thus it was 
the South which played a com- 
manding role in shaping the of- 
fice, bequeathing to the nation a 
tradition of energetic but limited 
executive power that was not bro- 
ken until Abraham Lincoln occu- 
pied the White House. The tenure 
of John Adams, incidentally, did 
almost nothing to shape the office. 
That of Jefferson, on the other 
hand, was far more significant 
than is commonly thought, and 
the author’s superb chapter on 
the presidency of Jefferson is an 
important reinterpretation that at 


last elevates the Sage of Monticel- 
lo to his proper place in the histo- 
ry of the presidency. 

The third and last part of The 
American Presidency traces the 
evolution of the office from the 
presidency of Andrew Jackson 
down to the present. The author 
deals with a complex array of his- 
torical and legal materials—the 
President as chief law enforcer 
and defender of the Constitution, 
his administrative responsibilities, 
his diplomatic and war powers, 
executive-legislative relations and 
the president as myth and sym- 
bol. Though the powers of the 
Chief Executive have expanded 
well beyond anything imagined by 
the Framers and the early presi- 
dents who molded the office, the 
American presidency, concludes 
McDonald,“remains functionally 
true to the original design.” 

The same, of course, cannot be 
said for Congress and the Federal 
Judiciary. We live in a Leviathan 
State of nearly a quarter billion 
souls. We police the globe. The 
sheer enormity of it all is so radi- 
cally different from the original 
design that it is difficult to see 
how and in what respects the 
modern presidency is functionally 
consistent with the intent of the 
founding generation. 

Strictly speaking, McDonald is 
correct; the powers of the Presi- 
dent remain basically unchanged. 
Neither amendments to the con- 
stitution nor decisions of the 
Supreme Court have formally cre- 
ated new executive powers, and 
presidents seeking to usurp the 
powers of Congress have ulti- 
mately been unsuccessful in per- 
manently altering the relationship 
between the two branches. 

On the other hand, it is ar- 
guable that the massive growth of 
the federal government has 
changed the decision-making 
function of the President. In order 
to carry out all of the assignments 
that are thrust upon this single in- 
dividual, the President must dele- 
gate his authority to thousands— 
nay, millions—of faceless, 


unaccountable bureaucrats in 
countless departments, agencies, 
boards and commissions. He may 
in theory be in charge, adminis- 
tering affairs of state, but in reali- 
ty somebody else is making many 
of the decisions. A fundamental 
principle of the separation of 
powers doctrine holds that pow- 
ers delegated cannot be redelegat- 
ed. Yet it is a fact that for the past 
50 years or more Congress has 
routinely—and in some cases 
even deliberately—enacted legis- 
lation that at best provides only 
vague guidelines for administra- 
tors and freely permits the execu- 
tive branch to “fill in the details.” 
It is fatuous to say that the will of 
Congress is routinely honored and 
followed—or even known—by the 
hordes of federal bureaucrats 
who daily apply thousands of fed- 
eral laws in our land. This is not 
to overlook the various indepen- 
dent regulatory commissions, oth- 
erwise known as the Fourth 
Branch of Government, that exer- 
cise executive functions and are 
not even accountable to the Chief 
Executive. 

It must also be kept in mind 
that the powers of Congress and 
the Federal Judiciary have been 
profoundly altered and substan- 
tially enlarged as a result of the 
wholesale usurpations of powers 
once reserved to the states. We 
are all familiar with what Con- 
gress has accomplished just 
through a liberal interpretation of 
the Commerce Clause or how the 
Supreme Court has redefined our 
liberties by stripping the states of 
their exclusive jurisdiction over 
disputes between a state and its 
citizens under the Bill of Rights. 
The same cannot be said of the 
Chief Executive. There has been 
no direct transfer of power from 
the states to the executive branch 
of the federal government. The 
President has not usurped the 
powers of the states; but he has 
inherited them. They are embod- 
ied in the acts of Congress and the 
decisions of the Supreme Court 
that he enforces. He is, in effect, 


an accessory to the crime, a 
knowing and willing accomplice, 
at least in those instances when 
he participates in the law-making 
process and signs bills into law 
that encroach upon the reserved 
powers of the several states. In 
the final analysis, therefore, it 
may be the case that the Ameri- 
can presidency has not remained 
quite so functionally true to the 
original design as we originalists 
would prefer. 

Whatever the extent of the de- 
parture, Forrest McDonald’s intel- 
lectual history of our nation’s 
highest office is a monumental 
achievement in American histori- 
ography. McDonald’s engaging 
and learned commentary, exhaus- 
tive research, his fearless but ju- 
dicious interpretations of complex 
ideas and events, and his lively 
prose, are all a tribute to his im- 
peccable scholarship. Like Ed- 
ward S. Corwin’s constitutional 
history of the presidency, this 
work will serve as a beacon for 
further study of our nation’s high- 
est office for years to come. 

Not the least of its many virtues 
is that the book is refreshingly 
free of Yankee idolatry, leftist cant 
and ideological claptrap. This is 
not another pilgrimage to the 
shrines of St. Abraham and Fa- 
ther Franklin of Hyde Park. The 
reader will find no mindless wor- 
ship in these pages of executive 
power, no silly surveys of histori- 
ans purporting to show that most 
of the great presidents were liber- 
al reformers. Being a Southerner 
who, like the rest of us, has not 
had a president he can call his 
own since Jeff Davis, Forrest Mc- 
Donald is able to bring a sense of 
critical objectivity to this study 
that most historians today are 
simply incapable of grasping. His- 
torians, then, particularly Yankee 
historians, stand to profit from 
this book even more then the 
readers of Southern Partisan. 


Jomes McClellan, a Virginian and founder of the Center 
for Judicial Studies, is the Director of Publications at Lib- 
erty Press in Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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CRITICUS Books 


Founding Intentions 


A Review of: 
Original Intentions: 


by Kirk Wood 


On the Making and Ratification of the United States Constitution. 


by M. E. Bradford 
Georgia, 1993, 165 pages, $24.95 


Since the bicentennial of the U.S. 
Constitution, numberless books 
re-examining the document and 
the convention that made it have 
issued forth from commercial 
publishing houses and university 
presses. While some of them are 
excellent and make important 
contributions in the field of consti- 
tutional history (Forrest McDon- 
ald’s Novus Ordo Seclorum, 
Framing and Ratification of the 
Constitution [1987]), the question 
of what the framers intended re- 
mains very much at issue. The 
late M. E. (Mel) Bradford, in what 
is one of the better studies to 
come out in recent years, ad- 
dresses this central issue ably, 
forthrightly and provocatively. 
Hence the title of Original Inten- 
tions (a phrase that strikes fear in 
the minds of modern advocates of 
governmental intervention and in- 
trusion). 

For his part, the conservative 
Bradford bemoans the defeat of 
one of the Constitution's most im- 
portant original purposes, that is, 
the creation of a limited govern- 
ment with few and very defined 
powers at the national level. The 
chief culprits in the process of 
negation, according to Bradford, 
are judicial misconstruction (he 
calls it “interpretative jurispru- 
dence”) and the unintended con- 
sequences “of a thousand ad hoc 
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solutions to practical problems.” 
These, in turn, he suggests are 
based on “an egalitarian myth” 
that, in time, made the Declara- 
tion of Independence the pream- 
ble to the Constitution. The effect 
here, for all practical purposes, 
was to nullify the latter in “pur- 
suit(s) of happiness” that (as in- 
terpreted by later legislators and 
judges) literally had no bounds. 
As the framers were well 
aware, based on well-known 
lessons of the past, power was in- 
toxicating and corrupting and al- 
ways sought to expand at the ex- 
pense of liberty. Alas, they were 
right. What they feared has come 
to pass; the government itself has 
now become sovereign over the 
people who created it. Instead of 
a real federal republic, we have a 
“consolidated” government oper- 
ating directly and ever increas- 
ingly upon individuals. To the 
framers, this was the very defini- 
tion of a tyranny like the despotic 
governments of Asia. If this is 
shocking, just read the sources or 
examine recent history! When the 
courts make law, when the will of 
the people is ignored and when 
checks and balances no longer 
work, there is no liberty. As John 
Dickinson stated long ago, “A 
Free People” are “those, who live 
under a government so constitu- 
tionally checked and controlled, 


that proper provision is made 
against its otherwise being exer- 
cised.” 

On this point, it should be not- 
ed that Bradford is more opti- 
mistic than the reviewer. In his 
view, restraint will come with a 
better “understanding of the his- 
tory of the United States Constitu- 
tion” and “how we have lost con- 
trol of its interpretation.” At least 
that is his hope. 

By original intentions, Bradford 
means also that the framers did 
not (as popularly believed) erect a 
wall of separation between the 
state and religion. This notion 
rather is a modern one that owes 
its origins to the “watershed deci- 
sion” of Everson v. Board of Edu- 
cation in 1947. This case, another 
example of judicial decor, as- 
sumed curiously enough that the 
framers were not Christians! As 
Bradford makes clear, this histori- 
cal misconception derives from a 
selective list of men deemed by bi- 
ased interpreters to be “represen- 
tative” non-believers (readers will 
have to buy the book to find out 
who they are). An examination of 
the historical record, needless to 
say, proves very much the con- 
trary. Bradford’s research here is 
original and his conclusions on 
this most controversial point con- 
stitute the book’s most important 
contribution. It should be re- 
quired reading and is by itself 
worth the price of the book. (The 
University of Georgia Press should 
mail copies immediately to the 
Supreme Court justices and to en- 
sure that they get there, given the 
sorry state of the postal service, 
they should be mailed by Mem- 
phis-based Federal Express.) 

continued on page 39 


CRITICUS Books 


Foundering Inventions 


A Review of: 


by William J. Watkins, Jr. 


Original Intent and the Framers of the Constitution. 


by Harry Jaffa 


Regnery, 1994, 408 pages, $24.00 (cloth). 


When Professor Harry Jaffa, in 
his new book Original Intent and 
the Framers of the Constitution: A 
Disputed Question, refers to Abra- 
ham Lincoln as the “greatest in- 
terpreter of the Founding Fa- 
thers,” one must wonder whose 
Founding Fathers he has in mind. 
From the outset of his work, Pro- 
fessor Jaffa renders a version of 
history that places Lincoln, Madi- 
son and Jefferson on one side 
while “Calhoun and Marx stand 
upon identical theoretical ground” 
on the other side. 

Professor Jaffa, a former 
speechwriter for Barry Goldwater 
and disciple of natural-right pro- 
ponent Leo Strauss, attempts to 
prove that the “self-evident 
truths” found in the Declaration of 
Independence take precedence 
over the text and compromises of 
the Constitution. Using what John 
Randolph called “metaphysical 
madness,” Professor Jaffa spends 
much of his book attacking the 
views of modern conservative le- 
gal theorists such as Judge Robert 
Bork and Chief Justice William 
Rehnquist. Professor Jaffa 
laments that the “chief intellectual 
progenitor” of these “self-styled 
conservatives” is not “the father 
of the Constitution, James Madi- 
son... but John C. Calhoun.” 
Professor Jaffa describes Rehn- 
quist as a man who “seems to 
think .. . Nazi or Bolshevik or 
(cannibal) law would result in the 


same ‘generalized moral right- 
ness or goodness’ as the law of a 
constitutional democracy.” Be- 
cause Rehnquist refuses to write 
his own opinions into law insofar 
as he adheres to precedent and 
the text of the Constitution, he is 
derided as a “moral skeptic” and 
a “legal positivist.” 

Professor Jaffa uses the phrase 
“the good people of these 
colonies,” found in the Declara- 
tion, to launch his attack and 
fashion the signing of the Decla- 
ration as the “fundamental act of 
Union” among the several states. 
Professor Jaffa concludes that 
Lincoln comprehended this and 
thus based his aggression against 
the Confederacy on the “laws of 
nature and nature’s God.” Using 
this logic, Abraham Lincoln’s war 
against the South was a fight for 
the natural rights of man—not an 
attack on sovereign states that 
had withdrawn their consent to 
be governed. To Professor Jaffa, 
the original intent of the framers 
of the Constitution can only be 
understood vis-a-vis the natural 
law found in the Declaration. 

In order to connect the 
founders with his theory, Profes- 
sor Jaffa cites correspondence be- 
tween Jefferson and Madison in 
which they recommend to the law 
faculty of the University of Vir- 
ginia the Declaration as the “first 
of the ‘best guides’ to the princi- 
ples of governments, of both Vir- 
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John C. Calhoun 


ginia and of the United States.” 
Upon this correspondence, Jaffa 
builds the majority of his argu- 
ment concerning the centrality of 
the Declaration in American ju- 
risprudence. Strangely, Professor 
Jaffa fails to mention the Articles 
of Confederation, which became 
operable just five years after the 
Declaration was signed, and the 
fact that under this document 
each state retained “its sovereign- 
ty, freedom, and independence.” 
Though Jaffa fondly quotes 
Madison and Jefferson’s advice to 
law faculty of the University of 
Virginia, he ignores their more 
formal statements and writings. 
For instance, when Patrick Henry, 
during the debate over ratification 
of the new Constitution in Virgini- 
a’s great Convention of 1788, 
questioned Madison as to why the 
Preamble read “We the People” 
rather than “We the States,” 
Madison replied that the people 
alluded to were not “the people as 
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composing one great body,” but 
instead “the people composing 
thirteen sovereignties.” 

Professor Jaffa conveniently ig- 
nores the Kentucky Resolution 
(penned by Jefferson) and “Mr. 
Madison’s Report” to the Virginia 
General Assembly, both of which 
recognized the sovereignty of the 


Karl Marx 


states and their “duty” to “inter- 
pose” against the transgressions 
of the general government. 

The Founders of the Republic 
and the Confederacy understood 
this idea of states’ rights. It was 
not the invention of John C. Cal- 
houn as Professor Jaffa contends. 
In Professor Jaffa’s rendition of 
history, the cornerstone of the 
Confederacy was “the newly dis- 
covered scientific truth of Negro 
inferiority,” not limited govern- 
ment of a federal character. 

Amazingly, Jaffa ranks Alexan- 
der Stephens, the Vice-President 
of the Confederate States of Amer- 
ica, with the two greatest despots 
of the twentieth century—Adolph 
Hitler and Josef Stalin. “Hitler, or 
Stalin, or Stephens, must be refut- 
ed,” writes Professor Jaffa. And 
the only way “the actions of Hitler 
and Stalin and Stephens can be 
proved wrong” is to look to the 
Declaration of Independence. 
Stephens’ A Constitutional View 
of the Late War, which has been 
called the best statement of the 
Southern position by such noted 
historians as Clarence B. Carson, 
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is not mentioned in Professor Jaf- 
fa’s critique. 

Not only does Professor Jaffa 
compare Stephens with Hitler and 
Calhoun with Marx, but he sets 
his sights on Russell Kirk as well. 
Kirk is criticized for “pursuing the 
path of John C. Calhoun” in as- 
serting that the Declaration was 
“not conspicuously American in 
its ideas and phrases, and not 
even characteristically Jefferson- 
ian.” Professor Jaffa refuses to 
recognize that much of what the 
colonists demanded was not 
based on “the laws of nature,” but 
on their rights as Englishmen. 
Kirk’s contention that the 
colonists, in part, sought to re- 
store their rights as free English- 
men is called “sheer nonsense.” 
Moreover, the fact that the dele- 
gates to the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1787 repeatedly 
praised the English Constitution 
as the best in existence carries no 
weight with Professor Jaffa. To 
him, the original intent of the 
Revolution and the Constitution 
that followed was a complete 
break with the traditions and in- 
stitutions of the mother country. 

Consistent with this anti-Eng- 
lish sentiment, Professor Jaffa 
substitutes the principles of the 
French Revolution for the princi- 
ples of the American founding 
era. Professor Jaffa’s statement 
that “The will of the people is the 
ground of all constitutional au- 
thority,” is strikingly similar to 
Jean Jacques Rousseau’s concept 
of the general will. According to 


Rousseau: 
Each of us puts his person and 
all his power in common under 
the supreme direction of the 
general will; and in a body we 
receive each member as an in- 
divisible part of the whole. 


This concept of the general 
will, which was embodied in the 
Reign of Terror in France, 
squares with Jaffa’s theories con- 
cerning the supposed union 
wrought by the Declaration and 
Lincoln’s enforcement of the gen- 
eral will of the North against the 


South. For Professor Jaffa and the 
Jacobins, no written constitution 
or tradition can override their 
concepts of natura! law. “What 
was supremely important,” writes 
Professor Jaffa, “was that the 
Union was preserved, slavery was 
destroyed, and the rule of law as 
an expression of human equality 


} 


Vice-President Alexander H. Stephens 


was vindicated” (italics mine). 
Never mind the casualties inflict- 
ed, the damage done to the feder- 
al system and property rights, or 
the consolidation of power in 
Washington. What is important to 
Professor Jaffa is the vindication 
of “human equality” found in na- 
ture’s law. 

In short, Professor Jaffa errs by 
confusing the principles of the 
American Revolution and South- 
ern secession (liberty, limited gov- 
ernment and property rights) with 
the principles of the French Revo- 
lution (equality, the general will 
and the repudiation of tradition). 
Professor Jaffa does much dam- 
age to his cause insofar as he ne- 
glects many rather elementary 
historical facts. Nonetheless, for 
anyone curious as to the thought 
process of a Radical 
Republican/Jacobin, Original In- 
tent is a must. * 


William J. Watkins, Jr. is a founder of The Clemson 
Spectator, a journal of conservative opinion on the com- 
pus of Clemson University, a plot of land formerly 
known as Fort Hill, the plantation home of John C. 
Calhoun. 
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A third intention that is equally 
overlooked is the fact that the fed- 
eral convention of May to Septem- 
ber, 1787, represented the begin- 
ning and not the end of the 
process of constitution-making. 
There were in fact 14 constitu- 
tional conventions, and it is to 
these (as even James Madison ad- 
mitted) that one must turn in or- 
der to comprehend what really 
happened from 1787-1788. Brad- 
ford’s discussion of the reasons 
for each state’s ratification makes 
for interesting reading (Chapters 
4,5, and 6) as does his conclusion 
(Chapter 3) that the order in 
which it happened was, in the fi- 
nal analysis, the most important 
consideration. As it turns out, this 
emphasis upon practical politics 
is related to Bradford’s rejection 
of the role of ideology in the for- 
mation of the republic itself 
whether in 1776 or 1787. 

Although not original with 
Bradford, he nevertheless adds to 
the mounting evidence that James 
Madison’s role in the federal con- 
vention has been exaggerated. 
Not only was he not “the father of 
the Constitution,” but his extreme 
nationalist views almost caused 
the meeting at Philadelphia to ad- 
journ. After all these years, it is 
good to have a corrective to Irving 
Brant’s eulogistic biography. 
How Madison became the leading 
figure in 1787 is itself a revealing 
subject and one that the reviewer 
is pursuing. Suffice it to say here 
that the delayed publication of his 
famous Notes of Debates, done 
perhaps to hide his extreme na- 
tionalism, only served to invite 
confusion about what happened a 
half century earlier. That he lived 
to be the last of the framers had 
another negative impact as well 
when he denied the constitutional 
doctrine of state interposition. 
Ever since that time, John C. Cal- 
houn and the South have been 
misunderstood along with the 
original intentions of the framers. 
A point not made by Bradford but 


one worth pursuing is that Cal- 
houn’s constitutional theorizing 
is, in retrospect, as equally valu- 
able if not more so than the 
sacrosanct Federalist Papers!) 

Another revealing insight pro- 
vided by Bradford concerns the 
opponents of the Constitution 
(misnamed “anti-federalists”). 
Far from being negative obstruc- 
tionists, they were the true repub- 
licans and federalists who, in 
smelling a nationalist rat (to para- 
phrase Patrick Henry), made sure 
that nothing was hidden and that 
the proposed government would 
indeed be limited and federal 
rather than unlimited and nation- 
al. They also gave us the Bill of 
Rights which Hamilton, Madison 
and other nationalistic-minded 
framers opposed. This interpre- 
tation, along with the one above 
regarding Calhoun and the South, 
is readily apparent when the 
sources are consulted. Unfortu- 
nately, and this is part of the 
problem regarding original inten- 
tions, a complete documentary 
record has only become available 
in the latter part of this century 
with the publication of The Docu- 
mentary History of the Ratifica- 
tion of the Constitution and The 
Complete Antifederalist. 

Where the reviewer and the 
author part company involves the 
role of ideology or philosophy in 
the creation of the American re- 
public. Bradford’s thesis is un- 
equivocal: “The making of the 
Constitution was a limited, politi- 
cal, non-philosophical act, reflect- 
ing a consensus about the na- 
tion’s future hopes and present 
character....” At the same time, 
reference is made to “Whig doc- 
trine coming from leading figures 
in each of the original thirteen 
states.” 

To speak of the English inheri- 
tance, of course, is to recognize 
the role of radical Whig-republi- 
can ideology not only upon the 
events of 1776-1787 but long af- 
terwards as well. Radical Whig- 
gism, as delineated by Bernard 
Bailyn in The Ideological Origins 


of the American Revolution (1967) 
and Gordon S. Wood in The Cre- 
ation of the American Republic, 
1776-1787 (1969), was used to 
justify secession from the British 
Empire and it also underlay the 
quest for a new constitutional or- 
der that would preserve liberty 
(not egalitarianism). The result 
was a new balanced government 
that combined English and Amer- 
ican elements. Instead of King, 
Lords and Commons there would 
be in the United States (the state 
united, that is) a President, Senate 
and House of Representatives. 
The new element added by Amer- 
ican Whigs was their invention of 
federalism and the concept of 
checks and balances. These, how- 
ever, were by-products of philoso- 
phy, namely, Montesquieu’s theo- 
ry that republics were only suited 
for small territories and the clas- 
sical idea of mixed government. 
Not only would America be an ex- 
tended republic, based on states 
which were in truth small re- 
publics, but power was to be so 
divided and parceled out that it 
could not be usurped whether 
from above (by one person) or 
from below (by many people). In 
this equation, too, the rights of 
states (a subject barely mentioned 
by Bradford) would be most im- 
portant in preserving the federal 
character of the new government. 

Radical Whig-republican ideol- 
ogy is important in another sense 
as well. Besides clarifying the 
non-democratic and egalitarian 
thought of the world of 1776- 
1787 (just read The Federalist), it 
also reminds us that the first 
American mind harbored deep 
suspicions about commerce, 
banking, debt, standing armies, 
taxation and the corrupting influ- 
ence of patronage (PACs are only 
a modern version of an old prac- 
tice used to suborn legislatures, 
and that they are objected to by 
citizens today only underscores 
the continuing influence of radical 
Whig-republican ideology in 
America. In similar fashion, fears 
of corporate power reflect the 
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same bias, which is why we got 
the Federal Trade Commission 
and other regulatory agencies.) By 
denying the influence of ideology, 
Bradford further overlooks the 
great changes in American 
thought that occurred in the nine- 
teenth century which gave us an 
egalitarian ethos not to mention a 
myth of democracy (i.e., the belief 
that America has always been de- 
mocratic and nationalistic from 
the beginning). It was Abraham 
Lincoln, by the way, who made 
the Declaration of Independence 
the preamble to the Constitution. 
Again, things have not been the 
same since. 

Having defined original inten- 
tions and described the ratifica- 
tion process, the author then 
leaps forward in time to the Re- 
construction Era and the contro- 
versial amendments and acts of 
1865-1877. In keeping with his 
view of a later twentieth century 
perversion of the Constitution, 
Bradford takes exception to those 
interpreters who see a revolution 
in jurisprudence during this peri- 
od. In his words, “Despite the al- 
teration that they made in the bal- 
ance of American federalism, the 
Reconstruction amendments and 
early civil rights laws did not 
change the Constitution of the 
United States into a telocratic in- 
strument: a law with endlessly 
unfolding implications in the area 
of person rights.” Quoting from 
various sources, Bradford labors 
to prove his point. To be fair to 
the author and to the reader, 
scholars cannot seem to make up 
their minds with respect to the 
nature of the Thirteenth, Four- 
teenth, and Fifteenth amend- 
ments and other Congressional 
Civil Rights acts. 

As an alternative approach, the 
following scenario is offered. A 
revolution in jurisprudence was 
certainly intended on the part of 
more radical Republicans. Includ- 
ed here was the notion of national 
versus state citizenship. When 
howls of protest emerged, among 
unreconstructed Republican 
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Rebels and their Democratic 
counterparts in the North, denials 
of such came fast and furious. 
(Race was certainly a factor here 
but it does not explain all as some 
would want.) In other words, 
1865 did not lead to 1965 be- 
cause of a states’ rights revival 
based on the “original intentions” 
of 1776 and 1787. As for the 
Fourteenth Amendment (adopted 
while the South was out of the 
union), its revolutionary character 
took another direction (which 
Bradford does not address either). 
By declaring corporations to be 
persons entitled to all privileges 
and immunities as citizens, it 


M.E. “Mel” Bradford 


served not the interest of freed- 
men but of businessmen. In this 
context, the intended Civil Rights 
revolution was further delayed 
until more propitious time. 

In the meantime, the national- 
ist purposes of the Civil War were 
taken over by the Progressives 
who used devious logic to sell the 
even more revolutionary Six- 
teenth and Seventeenth Amend- 
ments, which directly undermined 
the federal structure created in 
1787-1788 (the income tax, a di- 
rect levy on persons prohibited by 
the framers, it was now argued 
would be progressive and not rise 
above a very minimum rate while 
the direct election of Senators 
would bypass recalcitrant and lo- 
calist state legislatures). Throw in 
the Great Depression of 1929- 
1941 and World War II and you 


have the explanation for the de- 
lay. The authority was there all 
along. 

In support of Bradford’s thesis 
of a twentieth-century perversion 
of the Constitution, one could cite 
the “behind-the-scenes” shenani- 
gans of the Warren Court to 
achieve a 9-0 decision in the case 
of Brown v. Board of Education. 
Apparently, unanimity was more 
important than the Constitution. 
Again, things have not been the 
same ever since. One only wishes 
here that Bradford would have 
written more, given the contro- 
versial nature of the subject and 
the author’s erudition. As it is, the 
book is at best incomplete. Like 
Sisyphus, the ball has been put in 
motion. Whether it is pushed for- 
ward (uphill, at that, against nay- 
sayers) or rolls backwards de- 
pends upon the American people 
and the scholarly community. 

Would a return to the original 
intentions of the framers of the 
Constitution be impracticable? 
Not really. But I can hear the 
howls of protest by those who 
would say otherwise. “It can’t be 
done.” “It would result in chaos.” 
“The people would be hurt.” “We 
need a strong military establish- 
ment.” “What about Social Securi- 
ty, Education, Welfare?” The 
question is do we want freedom 
or not? Listen to the words of 
Patrick Henry in opposition to the 
proposed Constitution of 1787: 
“Some way or other,” it argued, 
“we must be a great mighty em- 
pire; we must have our army, and 
a navy, and a number of things.” 
In earlier years, “when the Amer- 
ican spirit was in its youth, the 
language of America was differ- 
ent: liberty, Sir, was then the pri- 
mary object.” In the final analysis, 
America would remain “a great, 
mighty and splendid nation, not 
because [its] government is strong 
and energetic...but...because lib- 
erty is its direct end and founda- 
tion.” 

W. Kirk Wood, a friend of the late Dr. Bradford, is Asso- 
ciate Professor of Political Science at Alabama State 
University in Montgomery. 


2 ON TERM LIMITATION 
i “The executive power shall be vested in a Presi- 

i dent... He and the Vice-President shall hold their of- 
: fices for the term of six years; but the President shall 
: not be re-eligible.” 

 —Article II, Section L, The Confederate Constitution 


| ON TURNER ASHBY 
: “He made 30 fights in 28 days.” 
—RHenry Kyd Douglas 


A collection of fluffs and flubs, goofs and 
gaffes, boners and boo boos 


The following selections are from high schoo! English teacher Richard 
i Lederer’s book Get Thee to a Punnery. All are untouched by any : 


i professional humorist. 


| FIRING AND HIRING 


. Nobody gets fired any more. Nowadays, when peo- | 
i ple lose their jobs, they are “reclassified,” “deselect- 
i “nonpositively terminated,” or } 
i any of a dozen other euphemistic verbs that really : 


ed,” “outplaced,’ 


: mean canned, sacked or given the old heave-ho. 


Laurence Urdang, editor of Verbatim, 


i issue a new pun game. 


“If clergymen are defrocked and lawyers are dis- : 
of the following trades and : 


barred, how are members 
: professions to be got rid of?”: 


e Alcoholics are delivered. 
¢ Farmers are distilled. 
¢ Models are disposed. 


: the } 
: Language Quarterly, announced in the Winter 1978 : 
; SuUasg a) : 


: ON THE CONSTITUTION 

“Everyone will concede that the Constitution is writ- 
: ten in words. If these words have no meaning, they 

: make the Constitution conform to Mark Twain’s de- 
: scription of the dictionary...‘ 
: but no plot’...” 

—Senator Sam Ervin (D-NC) 


: ON STATES’ RIGHTS 
i “T see... 
: which the federal branch of our government is ad- 
—Compiled by William F. Freehoff ; yancing towards, the usurpation of all the rights re- 
i served to the States and the consolidation itself of all 
: powers, foreign and domestic.” 

: —Thomas Jefferson 


_ ON THE SOUTHERN RACE 


a wonderful vocabulary, : 


with the deepest affliction, the rapid strides 


*,..a race distinguished in its earliest history for its 


? warlike and fearless character, a race in all its times 
: since renowned for its gallantry, chivalry, honor, 
: gentleness and intellect...” 


—The Southern Literary Messenger, June 1860 


¢ Pornographers are deluded. 

¢ Wall flowers are decoyed 

¢ Ball players are debased. 

¢ Bankers are distrusted and disinterested. 

* Bigots are disintegrated. 

¢ China scholars are disoriented. 

¢ CIA agents are despised. 

¢ Dog catchers are debarked. 

e Elk Clubbers are dismembered and dislodged. 

¢ Feminists are deliberated. 

¢ Feudal lords are demoted and distributed. 

¢ Judges are dishonored, disappointed and defined. 
¢ Kings are desired. 

¢ Magicians are dispelled and disillusioned. 


eMathemeticians are deciphered, 
discounted and dissolved. 


disfigured, 


¢ Pampered children are despoiled. 

¢ Pig farmers are disgruntled. 

¢ Podiatrists are defeated. 

¢ Preachers are demoralized, decreed, detracted and 
dissected. 

¢ Siamese twins are departed and despaired. 

* Songwriters are denoted and decomposed. 

¢ Tailors are depressed, depleted and dispatched. 

¢ Teachers are declassified, detested and degraded. 

*Tennis players are deduced, disadvantaged, 
deserved and defaulted. 


Anguished English and Get Thee to o Punnery are published in the South by Wyrick 
: and Company, 1-A Pinckney Street, Charleston, South Coroling 29401. : 
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BOOK NOTES 5, si.sene surroneh 


Lost Victories: 

The Military Genius of Stonewall Jackson 
by Bevin Alexander. 

Henry Holt & Co., 1993, 350 pages, $30.00. 


If you knock down one icon, you’d 
better have another to put in its 
place. Bevin Alexander has pretty 
much done that in his book Lost 
Victories; but the problem is that 
he has set the South’s beloved 
Stonewall Jackson against its pre- 
eminent patron saint, Robert E. 
Lee. However, it’s a stimulating 
book whose central theme could 
have been taken from Whittier’s 
poem ‘Maude Miller’: 

Of all the sad words of tongue 
or pen 

The saddest are these—‘It 
might have been.’ 


Alexander says if Robert E. Lee 
had listened to Stonewall Jackson 
and paid less attention to his own 
kind and gentle nature the out- 
come of the great War for South- 
ern Independence might have 
been different. His book is not 
merely an exercise in twenty- 
twenty hindsight. He has carefully 
researched, footnoted and indexed 
his case and makes a convincing 
one, 

Bevin quotes a British military 
authority—“Jackson possessed the 
brutality essential in war. Lee did 
not. He [Lee] could clasp the hand 
of a wounded enemy, whilst Jack- 
son ground his teeth and mur- 
mured, ‘No quarter to the viola- 
tors of our homes and firesides;’ 
and when a junior staff officer de- 
plored the necessity of destroying 
so many brave young Union sol- 
diers, Jackson exclaimed: ‘No, 
shoot them all, I do not wish them 
to be brave.’” 

On at least four (possibly more) 
documented occasions, Lee, Presi- 
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dent Davis and other Southern 
leaders, vetoed Jackson’s bold 
plans to carry on the fight in such 
a way as to make the enemy sue 
for peace. Lee and Davis often 
seemed preoccupied with simply 
throwing Lincoln’s Army of the 
Potomac off the sacred soil of Vir- 
ginia. Jackson, on the other hand, 
wanted to annihilate it! 

In the closing moments of First 
Manassas—where Jackson carned 
his sobriquet “Stonewall’—Jeff 
Davis, arriving just as the battle 
ended, passed the aid station as 
Jackson was having his wounded 
hand treated. Stonewall called out 
to him, “Give me five thousand 
fresh men and I will be in Wash- 
ington City in the morning.” There 
were no fresh men—but there 
were three Southern brigades who 
had spent the day standing watch 
over the eastern fords. General 
Porter Alexander said they could 
easily have marched on Centre- 
ville: “No hard fighting would 
have been needed.” 

Jackson’s stated axiom: “To 
move swiftly, strike vigorously and 
secure all the fruits of victory, is 
the secret of successful war.” So 
he put his brigade on alert with 
three days cooked rations in their 
haversacks—but the order to 
move never came. Instead rains 
fell, streams grew swollen while 
Davis with his generals dawdled. 

General George B. McClellan— 
later Lincoln’s own dawdling com- 
mander—arrived in Washington 
five days after First Manassas and 
wrote: 

I found no preparation what- 
ever for defense, not even to the 
extent of putting the troops in 
military position...If the Seces- 
sionists attached any value to the 
possession of Washington, they 
committed their greatest error in 


not following up the victory of 
Bull Run. 


That was merely a precursor of 
things to come. Jackson under- 
stood, as perhaps the others did 
not, that in war you need to make 
the enemy subject to your will. To 
that end he tried vainly to get the 
Southern high command to see 
that by threatening, or taking, ma- 
jor municipalities in the North, de- 
pression and panic of great pro- 
portion could be created. 

Jackson had attempted to con- 
vince Lee to threaten Philadelphia 
or Baltimore on the first Maryland 
invasion—without success. Later, 
when General Ambrose Burnside 
replaced the procrastinating Mc- 
Clellan at Fredericksburg, Jackson 
proposed the Confederates with- 
draw to the North Anna River 
where there was room to maneu- 
ver. Burnside could be enticed to 
attack, flanked, surrounded, cut 
off from his supplies and de- 
stroyed. But for the fourth time 
Lee rejected Jackson’s bold strate- 
gy. Thus while Fredericksburg 
was a bloody loss for the Union 
Army, it was not the eradication 
that Jackson’s plan could have ef- 
fected. 

The only time General Lee ac- 
cepted Jackson’s plan to wipe out 
the Union army was at Chan- 
cellorsville on May 2, 1863. On 
that day Jackson achieved his 
most stunning victory in a single 
day’s operation. Unfortunately, it 
was the same day he sustained a 
mortal wound from his own men. 
It proved fatal to both him and the 
hopes of the Confederacy. 

Jackson’s intent was to cut off 
Union General Joe Hooker’s re- 
treat and force him to gamble the 
bulk of his troops trying to break 
through an entrenched Confeder- 


ate line. Jackson had discerned 
that with the advent of the minnie 
ball rifle, well dug-in troops were 
well nigh invincible in defense. His 
twilight reconnaissance mission, 
after the battle that started around 
5:15 pm, too late in the day for 
him to execute the full strategy en- 
visioned early in the morning, was 
his attempt to reconnoiter Union 
positions to be attacked the next 
morning. 

As the Virginian and his staff 
turned back to their own lines in 
the gathering darkness, the Eigh- 
teenth North Carolina mistook the 
sounds for those of a Federal cav- 
alry attack and gave orders to fire. 
Two of Jackson’s party were killed 
outright. Three bullets struck 
Jackson, one splintering the large 
upper bone in his left arm. His 
startled horse bolted for the Union 
lines, and despite pain and being 
struck by low branches the 
wounded General managed to 
turn him. 

A week later on Sunday, May 
10, 1863, the eccentric artillery in- 
structor from VMI, teacher of a 
Presbyterian boy’s Sunday school 
class, and one of the most loved 
and revered generals in the Army 
of the Confederate States of Amer- 
ica, passed over the river to rest 
under the shade of the trees. 
Stonewall Jackson was dead and 
with him was buried, as some see 
it, the hopes of Confederate victo- 
ry. 

—Jack E. Buttram 


Patriarch: George Washington and the New 
American Nation 

by Richard Norton Smith. 

Houghton Mifflin, 1993, 424 pages, $24.95. 


Richard Weaver, in a review of the 
final volume of Douglas Southall 
Freeman’s magisterial biography 
of George Washington, comment- 
ed that it was cause for wonder 
that Abraham Lincoln has been el- 
evated above his predecessor in 
the national pantheon, or even 
considered his equal. Washington, 
Weaver wrote, had small margin 
for error in what he undertook to 


do; whereas Lincoln had ample 
resources with which to lay his 
claim to greatness. But with what 
he had, the first president man- 
aged to secure our national in- 
tegrity, and he governed the new 
nation through years beset with 
trials within and without. 

The reader of Richard Norton 
Smith’s treatment of Washington 
as president will come away with 
a sense of awe of this giant of a 
man. Indeed, we have more need 
to read about Washington than 
perhaps any other American pres- 
ident. This is due both to his rela- 
tive remoteness, and to the quali- 
ties with which he was so richly 
endowed, and in which our pre- 
sent generation of leaders is so 
plainly deficient. 

Smith handles his subject well, 
permitting us a closer glimpse of 
Washington the man as well as 
acquainting us with the problems 
that he faced. Of particular inter- 
est is his treatment of the clash 
between Alexander Hamilton and 
Thomas Jefferson. Both gifted 
men, Hamilton emerges as the 
less duplicitous of the two. More 
significant, a consideration of this 
issue lays bare the implicit weak- 
ness of Jefferson’s agrarian phi- 
losophy insofar as it affects the 
survival of republican govern- 
ment. 

If we are to take seriously the 
need for a strong defense to en- 
sure the perpetuation of our politi- 
cal institutions—and we must in a 
hostile world—it follows that ade- 
quate technology for that defense 
is necessary. Though anyone 
steeped in the agrarian tradition 
must view this fact with some 
trepidation, we must conclude that 
Jefferson’s agrarianism was inad- 
equate to the task of nation-build- 
ing. Set against the foreign threats 
of England, France and Spain, the 
United States could not have long 
survived as an independent entity 
without muscle that comes from a 
strong defense. And this defense 
industry—threatening as it may be 
to republican institutions—was 
nonetheless necessary for their 


survival. Hamilton’s vigorous na- 
tionalism not only established the 
necessary industrial basis for na- 
tional power and self-sufficiency, 
but subverted the aristocratic ten- 
dency towards inherited lassitude 
and placed in its stead the excel- 
lence of entrepreneurial competi- 
tion. 

While Smith’s book makes clear 
that the new nation necessarily 
had to pursue Hamilton’s program 
to survive, it also ensures that we 
know that Hamilton was not, as 
some historians have argued, the 
real “power” behind the “throne” 
of Washington. Smith writes that 
in “Washington’s first term, the 
treasury secretary had failed to 
win the president over to his bla- 
tant Anglophile sympathies, and 
he had been overruled by the 
president as often as he had been 
sustained.” 

This book stresses the active 
role that Washington played in 
leading the republic he had helped 
so much to create through its tur- 
bulent years of youth. Washington 
emerges as a man who desired 
fame and the gratitude of his 
countrymen. Yet even this—which 
he above all others merited in 
abundance—did not come as 
readily as one might think. In par- 
ticular, the Jeffersonians intrigued 
to smear his honor and question 
his motives. Smith writes that for 
“eight years he strained to control 
mighty currents without himself 
being swept away. Republics are 
notoriously ungrateful, and it was 
the old soldier’s fate to have his 
reputation shredded by the very 
forces of liberty he had set in mo- 
tion. The presidency cost Wash- 
ington his friendship with Thomas 
Jefferson as it alienated him from 
others, in Virginia and elsewhere, 
whose devotion to the cause of 
revolutionary France temporarily 
blinded them to the long-term in- 
terests of the United States. Far 
more than either Hamilton or Jef- 
ferson, Washington was the real 
visionary, for he saw beyond the 
immediate provocations of Old 
World powers to a day when a 
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mature and united America might 
defy any aggressor on earth.” 

It is to be doubted that we shall 
ever see the like of Washington 
again. This book reminds us that 
greatness is not revealed through 
the cadences of heroic rhetoric, 
nor is it found in the convenience 
of a sound bite, but rather it is re- 
vealed in the totality of a life. The 
work of art that was the character 
of George Washington was the 
product of a long and arduous 
struggle of self-denial; and when 
he had reached the end of his life’s 
journey, he could rest content that 
what he wanted most of all was 
now, at long last, truly his. 

—Brenan R. Nierman 


Better Than Plowing and Other Personal Essays 
by James M. Buchanan 
University of Chicago, 1992, 180 pages, $23.95. 


A recipient of the Nobel Prize in 
Economics in 1986, James M. 
Buchanan is probably best known 
for advocacy of the theory of “pub- 
lic choice.” The essays gathered 
here, however, were written, not 
so much to introduce the reader to 
his economic ideas, but rather to 
answer the question: Who Is 
James Buchanan? 

Buchanan is a self-described 
“constitutional political economist 
who shares an appreciation for 
the Judeo-Christian heritage that 
produced the values of Western 
culture and institutions of civil or- 
der, particularly as represented by 
the Madisonian vision of what the 
United States might have been and 
might still become. Given this self- 
description, along with many ob- 
servations related to economics 
that are scattered throughout the 
work, one may reasonably expect 
that an expansion upon this or 
similar claims would follow. But 
this remark comes at the end, 
rather than the beginning of a 
chapter, and there is really no ex- 
pansion upon the theme. 

Hanging observations such as 
this pose a problem for the reader 
of this book. While these essays 
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may be intended to constitute an 
adequate introduction to Bucha- 
nan aS a man or as an economist, 
it is difficult to say that they do 
this. The man is primarily of inter- 
est precisely because he has cer- 
tain ideas that are, presumably, 
worthy of note. These ideas are 
not presented in an easily accessi- 
ble manner. While Buchanan is 
more than generous in describing 
his debt to his teachers, he fails to 
lay the foundation for an adequate 
appreciation of their contribution. 
This failure is due to his assump- 
tion that the reader will already be 
familiar with some of the terms of 
disclosure. 

The most accurate description 
of this book, taken as a whole, is 
that it is apparently written for 
people with some degree of so- 
phistication in the author’s spe- 
cialty in order to place his ideas 
within the context of his life. That 
much having been said, there are 
indeed parts of the book that are 
quite intelligible to the nonspecial- 
ist. 

In “Country Aesthetic,” Bucha- 
nan relates his willingness, “for 
three full decades . . . to live sim- 
ply in the complex and interdepen- 
dent world of modernity,” and 
how this changed as a result of his 
experiences in the anarchic world 
that engulfed much of academia in 
the sixties. The horror stories of 
those years, with the expected 
tales of cowardly administrators 
and intolerant barbarians, are 
here, along with the relating of a 
move to the country, where, 
Buchanan writes, he “learned 
what it meant, in inner psychologi- 
cal contentment, to walk about on 
ground where others did not 
tread, beyond sight or sound... 
the joy of picking berries from the 
territory and cutting winter’s fire- 
wood without permit, market or 
even ‘please.’” 

It is not, Buchanan writes, as 
though he went to live in the coun- 
try as an attempt to discover 
something that was palpably miss- 
ing from his life, rather, what he 
discovered as a result of his will- 


ingness to live in a different sort of 
way was that country living per- 
mits, above everything else, what 
Adam Smith said it permits: an 
“independence” that is a marked 
departure from the entire tenden- 
cy of economic life as we know it 
today. 

This is the Jeffersonian vision of 
American life; it is also, as far as it 
goes, the animating spirit behind 
so many Confederates who 
stepped off in splendid marches 
across open fields to fight for their 
freedom. 

What the vision lacks, however, 
is an apprehension that this life is 
in a very real sense a way of life 
that is more conducive to the ends 
for which man was created than 
its modern counterpart. It is not 
without significance that the 
Twelve Southerners who wrote /’ll 
Take My Stand, that defense of 
Southern (and Western) civiliza- 
tion, emerged with the conviction 
that modernity was robbing men 
of their very souls. And looking at 
the state of the churches in soci- 
eties that rushed into the fleshpots 
of modern times, who can say 
nay? 

Buchanan offers some thoughts 
related to modernity stating that, 
even though socialism has proven 
a failure, “we have not yet come to 
the generalized understanding 
that, for most persons the inde- 
pendence offered by the presence 
of marked alternatives offers the 
maximal liberty that is possible. 
Coupled with this desire for liber- 
ty, the individual also seeks com- 
munity, a search that is conducted 
within a society run, in large mea- 
sure, by the ‘impersonal settings 
of the market order.’” The chal- 
lenge, Buchanan says, is to design 
institutions that meet this desire 
without “undermining the very in- 
dependence that this order af- 
fords.” What Buchanan does not 
suggest, and what may yet be true, 
is that, insofar as human institu- 
tions are considered, we have al- 
ready made our pact with the 
witches on the heath. 

—BRN 


THE SMOKE NEVER CLEARS 


In the continuing discussion of the 
War Between the States and how it 
was fought, there is a need not only 
for new books, but for care in seeing 
that old classics remain in print to be 
enjoyed by a new generation. Here 
are a few of those works returning to 
the shelves in the last year. 

—Oran P. Smith 


War Years With Jeb Stuart. 
by Lieutenant Colonel W. W. Blackford, (SA. 
[SU, 322 pages, 1993 (1945), $12.95. 


Because James Ewell Brown 
Stuart was mortally wounded in 
1864, we have no Official Stuart 
Memoirs. Given that, there seems 
no better chronicler of the war life 
of Stuart than W. W. Blackford, 
Stuart’s Adjutant from June of 
1861 to January 1864. Written in 
1896, this memoir is one of the 
best published from Lee’s Army of 
Northern Virginia, and contains 
complete accounts of battles from 
First Manassas to Gettysburg and 
a moving personal reminiscence 
of the surrender at Appomattox. 
The author knew Stuart personal- 
ly, and refuses to participate in 
myth-making—Blackford never- 
theless admits that Stuart was 
every inch the able cavalryman of 
legend. It includes an introduction 
by Douglas Southall Freeman and 
a roster of Stuart’s staff. 

—OPS 


Ploughshares Into Swords: 

Josiah Gorgas and Confederate Ordnance. 

by Frank E. Vendiver. 

Texas A&M, 368 pages, 1994 (1952), $16.95 paper, 
$35.00 cloth. 


That the Confederacy had any 
bullets left in 1865 has been called 
a “miracle” by one scholar. Much 
of the credit for that miracle goes 


to poor Pennsylvania farm boy 
turned West Point honor graduate 
Josiah Gorgas. Gorgas provided 
the South with an organizational 
genius that overcame communica- 
tions difficulties and limited 
Southern manufacturing capacity 
to keep the Confederates supplied 
almost to the very end. 

Noted War author Frank Van- 
diver, author of Mighty Stonewall, 
began the Gorgas project as a 
young graduate student at Tulane 
when he interviewed the general's 
grand-daughter. The grand- 
daughter led him to two surviving 
daughters, who in turn led him to 
Gorgas’ war journals as well as an 
old trunk full of memorabilia. Van- 
diver struck gold with these dis- 
coveries, which provide the basis 
for this classic work. 

—OPS 


A Rebel War Clerk's Diary 
by John B. Jones. 
LSU, 545 pages, 1993 (1866/1958), $16.95. 


John Beauchamp Jones was an- 
other who grew up near the Ma- 
son-Dixon line and proudly cast 
his lot with the South. Born in Bal- 
timore, Jones was editor of a pro- 
Confederacy Philadelphia newspa- 
per until war appeared certain. By 
the time Beauregard opened up on 
Fort Sumter, Jones was safe in 
Richmond, offering his services to 
the Davis government as Clerk to 
the Secretary of War. Though 
there would be five Confederate 
Secretaries of War, there would be 
only one clerk. 

The Jones diary is full of what 
one would expect from a war 
clerk, but much more. Jones was 
first a journalist, trained to record 
events clearly and interpret them 
fairly, so the reader is treated to 
many reliable personal observa- 


tions about life in Richmond 
amongst the military strategy and 
reports of high level decision-mak- 
ing. One of the more surprising 
entries is to the reaction to the 
death of Lincoln in certain quar- 
ters of occupied Richmond: “I see 
no grief on the faces of either offi- 
cers or men of the Federal army.” 

—OPS 


Lee’s Dispatches: 

Unpublished Letters of General Robert E. Lee, 
CSA to Jefferson Davis and the War Depart: 
ment of the Confederate States. 

edited by Douglas Southall Freeman. 

LSU, 416 pages, 1994 (1957), $16.95 paper. 


Robert E. Lee’s eminent biogra- 
pher Douglas Southall Freeman 
said once that every line of Lee 
correspondence was a lesson in 
war. When first published in 
1914, these previously undiscov- 
ered letters were full of lessons to 
be sure, but perhaps not the kind 
referred to by Freeman. For it is 
in these letters that we see a bold 
Robert E. Lee ready to take the of- 
fensive against the North as early 
as 1862 with a plan to abandon 
Richmond, fortify Stonewall Jack- 
son and invade Yankee territory— 
a strategy abhorrent to President 
Davis. Nevertheless, we see also 
that the relationship between field 
commander Lee and commander- 
in-chief Davis was a good one, 
with the President and the Gener- 
al enjoying a closeness and coop- 
eration not revealed in previous 
letters found in the Official 
Records. 

The original 1914 Freeman vol- 
ume of 204 letters was supple- 
mented in the 1957 edition with 
an additional eleven discovered by 
Grady McWhiney, bringing the to- 
tal to 215. 

—OPS 
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BETWEEN THE STATES 
T R I VLA 


“In the introduction fo A Treasury of Civil War Tales, | wrote, ‘This volume does not begin to exhaust the rich lode of Civil Wor material avcilabie.’ The same 
is true of the present volume. Hopefully, though, Civil War Trivia will prove to be an enjoyable challenge to every student of this most unusual of wars, the 
ramifications of which continue to our own time.” 


—Webb Garrison in the introduction to Civil Wor Trivia 


1: What former medical professor and organizer of the 9: What brigadier general was nicknamed “Prince John” 


ambulance corps and reserve hospitals of the C.S.A. because of his grandiose behavior and was the subject 
amputated Stonewall Jackson's arm? of a popular song calling him “the hero for the times?” 

2:What Maryland native, once adjutant general to 10: First in his West Point class of 1854 and scion of a 
Sterling Price, was first buried in the garden behind famous strategist, what Virginian spent most of the 
his luka, Mississippi headquarters? war as aide to Jefferson Davis? 


: Removed from command after losing his left arm and ANSWERS 
his left leg, what brigadier general was later governor 1. Hunter Holmes McGuire 
of Louisiana for eight years? . Brig. Gen. Lewis Henry Little 
. Francis Redding Tillou Nicholls (b. Louisiana) 
. Alexander Swift Pendleton (b. Virginia) 
. Fitzhugh Lee (b. Virginia) 
. Samuel Cooper 
: What major general, a nephew of Robert E. Lee, later 7. Brig. Gen. James Patrick Major (b. Missouri) 
served as major general in the U.S. Army during the . Brig. Gen. Williams Nelson Pendleton, an ordained 


Spanish-American War? Episcopal rector. 
. John Bankhead Magruder (b. Virginia) 


6: What New Jersey native was the highest ranking 10. Brig. Gen. George Washington Custis Lee, eldest son 
Confederate general, whose name was on the first of Robert E. Lee 


confirmation list of full generals? 


ioe) 


4: What son of a minister who became a general handled 
Stonewall Jackson’s paper work and dressed him for 
burial? 


ion) 


CON OD OB OO DD 


\o 


7: What West Pointer, who was conspicuous in the Red Webb Garrison is a veteran writer who lives in Lake Junaluska, North Carolina. 
River campaign, accepted parole in May or June 1865, Formerly associate dean of Emory University and president of McKendree College, 
then fled to France? he has written forty books, including A Treasury of White House Toles, A Treasury of 

2 Ait Os Ba A Civil War Tales, and A Treasury of Christmas Stories. 

8: What Virginia-born artillerist named four of his Civil War Trivia and Fact Book, copyright 1992 by Webb Garrison and reprinted 

cannons Matthew, Mark, Luke and John? by permission of Rutledge Hill Press, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Taken from Uncivil War 
by Dusty Rumsey 


ADD A A SWIMMING Pook 
MAYBE. A SAUNA. 
THEN GO COND... 


published by 

Wyrick & Company, 
1-A Pinckney Street, 
Charleston, SC 
29401-2626. 
©1992 

Reprinted with permission. 
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DIVIDING LINE by Patrick J. Buchanan 


The 10th Amendment 
Rebellion 


Once again, the spirit of John C. 
Calhoun stalks the land. 

“The powers not delegated to 
the United States by the Constitu- 
tion, nor prohibited by it to the 
states, are reserved to the states, 
respectively, or to the people.” So 
reads our long-forgotten 10th 
Amendment. Seizing on this 
amendment, Western states, fed 
up with federal despotism, are at- 
tempting a rollback of federal 
power and a rebirth of states’ 
rights. 

Illegal aliens, unfunded federal 
mandates, control of the land, 
guns—these are the issues driving 
a gathering national rebellion. 

California has filed suit de- 
manding the United States assume 
full cost of education, medicating 
and imprisoning illegal aliens. 
The U.S., says California, has ig- 
nored its constitutional duty to 
protect California from invasion, 
allowing her to be overrun by a 
million illegals every year. 

Alaska, whose governor, Walter 
Hickel, won election as the candi- 
date of a party advocating seces- 
sion, has filed a $29 billion suit 
charging the U.S. with locking up 
100 million acres of Alaska’s land 
in violation of the compact by 
which Alaska became a state. 

Colorado had passed a 10th 
Amendment resolution ordering 
the U.S. to “cease and desist, ef- 
fective immediately, mandates 
that are beyond the scope of the 
constitutionally delegated pow- 
ers.” 

Tenth Amendment committees 
are sprouting up all over the West. 

In Montana Sheriff Jay Printz 
refused to enforce the Brady law 
mandating background checks on 
gun buyers. He has neither the 
time nor manpower, declared 
Sheriff Printz, adding, “We like 


our guns in Montana. ...It’s not 
unusual for a person to have 15 
guns or more.” 

In Billings, U.S. District Judge 
Charles C. Lovell ruled in favor of 
Printz, striking down that part of 
the Brady law. Under the 10th 
Amendment, ruled the judge, the 
federal government cannot force 
states to allocate resources to car- 
ry out federal responsibilities. 

In Graham County, Arizona, 
Sheriff Richard Mack filed suit 
against Brady, saw his suit up- 
held, and became a folk hero, 
leading a parade of 20,000 in a 
protest against gun laws in Med- 
ford, Oregon. 

Sheriff Mack has a book coming 
out in September, From My Cold 
Dead Fingers, which he says, 
“gets into things like Waco and 
Bernhard Geotz and how the gov- 
ernment’s own documentation 
shows that the safest way to de- 
fend yourself is with a gun.” 

Like the Sagebrush Rebellion of 
15 years ago, this revolt out of the 
West threatens to further deci- 
mate the Democratic Party. 

It is being driven by miners, 
ranchers and loggers who see a 
way of life being destroyed by 
judges and bureaucrats. It is 
backed by elected officials fed up 
with being ordered to meet the 
mandates of Congress and by tax- 
payers enraged at being robbed of 
property rights by federal agencies 
without just compensation. 

Beltway elites may scoff, but 
this rebellion is growing. In Col- 
orado there is talk of the state 
withholding federal gas tax rev- 
enues from Washington and 
spending the money directly on 
state highways. 

In Catron County, New Mexico, 
rhetoric about “taking back Amer- 
ica” has taken on real meaning. 
When the Forest Service curbed 
timber harvests to protect the 
habitat of the Mexican spotted 
owl, and started reviewing 
whether cattle grazing was endan- 


gering the range land, county offi- 
cials drew up their own plan for 
managing the land. Forest rangers 
who tried to cut ranchers’ live- 
stock grazing permits were threat- 
ened with arrest. 

“The Forest Service has been 
run off at gunpoint,” says Susan 
Schock, a Silver City, New Mexico, 
environmentalist. “They've turned 
the forest over to the county.” 

“If we didn’t have the plan, 
there would have been blood- 
shed,” says rancher Dick Man- 
ning. “Things have gotten to that 
point.” 

Interior Secretary Bruce Bab- 
bitt, who is prosecuting Mr. Clin- 
ton’s “War Against the West.” 
chuckles at the “sovereign nation 
of Catron County.” But Catron’s 
defiance has inspired a nation- 
wide “county movement,” enlist- 
ing county and state governments 
in the battle against environmen- 
tal regulators. 

People for the West!, a new 
grassroots organization, calls for 
increased, not diminished, devel- 
opment of the 500 million acres of 
federal land. It now has 30,000 
members, has doubled its chap- 
ters in the last year, and claims 
credit for the Senate filibuster that 
forced Commissar Babbitt to re- 
treat from his proposed hike in 
grazing fees. 

Whose land is it, anyway? That 
is the question. And support is 
building behind a movement to 
have most of those 500 million 
acres of federal land turned over 
to the states, leaving decisions 
about the use and preservation of 
that land to the people who care 
most about it—-the people who live 
on it! 

The 10th Amendment rebellion 
is a cause that populists and con- 
servatives ought not only to get 
behind, but out in front of. + 


Pat Buchanan is a syndicated columnist living in 
Mclean, Virginia. 
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THE LAST WORD py sniuet Fanci 


The Real Embarrassment of “The Bell Curve” 


In the couple of months since the 
publication of the year’s most 
controversial book, The Bell 
Curve by Charles Murray and the 
late Richard Herrnstein, the 
American branch of what the au- 
thors call the “cognitive elite” has 
been slapping itself on its back for 
being broad-minded enough to 
discuss the book at all and at the 
same time slapping the authors 
and their thesis in the face. 

Among the book’s arguments 
are the claims that intelligence is 
largely hereditary, that the un- 
equal distribution of intelligence 
helps explain differences in be- 
havior and achievement including 
racial differences, and that low-IQ 
people are sinking to the socio- 
economic bottom while the high- 
IQ cream—the “cognitive elite’— 
floats to the top. All of which is 
plausible enough on its face, and, 
coupled with some 800 pages 
stuffed with statistics, argumenta- 
tion and scholarly references, it 
ought to provide extended and se- 
rious discussion for months or 
years. 

But it’s not what the elite, cog- 
nitive and otherwise, wants to 
hear, and for the last two weeks 
many of the elite’s spokesmen 
have been whining, grousing, 
cursing and denying that the book 
is anything more than a a mis- 
shapen synthesis of Gothic ro- 
mance and Nazi propaganda. 
The prize for denial goes to The 
New Republic, which devotes an 
entire (and now-famous) issue to 
“discussing” the book, its authors 
and its thesis. 

There’s nothing to beat what 
New Republic liberals call “discus- 
sion” when they get into their 
free-expression mode. After an 
agonizing editorial explaining to 
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themselves why it was all right for 
The Bell Curve to be published 
and OK for civilized folks like 
themselves even to talk about it, 
the cognitivistas get down to busi- 
ness. The “discussion,” it turns 
out, consists of a long article by 
Murray and Herrnstein rehearing 
their ideas and some 19 (yes, 19) 
rebuttals. Why only 19, you might 
well ask? Are the New Republi- 
cans maybe going soft on racism? 

There are several different 
lines of argument mounted by the 
terrified progressives. My own fa- 
vorite is a little contribution to 
scholarship by The New Repub- 
lic’s “Legal Affairs” editor, Jeffrey 
Rose, and Charles Lane, with the 
subtle title, “Neo-Nazis!” They ar- 
gue (if that’s the right word) that 
Murray and Herrnstein have re- 
lied on research conducted by 
cranks and bigots. For example, 
Murray and Herrnstein cite the 
research of a psychologist that 
was published in a journal whose 
editor made a statement—in 
1966—that sounds to our Legal 
Affairs champion like something a 
Nazi might have said. Therefore— 
what? That Murray and Herrn- 
stein are “neo-Nazis”? Well, no, 
our intrepid Nazi-hunters don’t 
quite say that, though that’s what 
their title implies. 

Then there are the more dis- 
passionate critics, among them 
Harvard sociologist Nathan Glazer 
and Boston University economist 
Glenn Loury, who return to the 
ponderous issue of whether the 
book should have been published 
at all. These savants don’t really 
challenge the merits of the book’s 
ideas, but they wonder why the 
authors want to talk about them. 
“T ask myself,” Mr. Glazer asks 
himself, “whether the untruth is 


not better for American society 
than the truth.” 

Think about that. Here are se- 
nior academics at the county’s 
most prestigious universities who 
seriously consider whether lies 
are better than truth. What other 
truths are the cognitive elite cov- 
ering up? 

The New Republic isn’t the only 
publication to devote itself to 
smears, sneers and tears over the 
Murray-Herrnstein volume, but 
most of the wind emitted about it 
is the same: Race doesn’t really 
exist, and even if it did, the au- 
thors don’t know what it is; intel- 
ligence doesn’t really exist either, 
and even if it did we couldn't 
measure it, and even if we could, 
Murray and Herrnstein don’t 
measure it correctly. Their ideas 
are “discredited,” or “stale,” or 
“ugly,” and anyway they’re racist 
and neo-Nazi, and even if they’re 
true, they shouldn’t say so. 

The real truth is that news of 
The Bell Curve has been kicking 
around for a couple of years, and 
there were news stories about it 
last summer. Its enemies have 
had ample time to find themselves 
some serious scholars to go toe- 
to-toe with the book on its merits, 
but they seem to have been un- 
able to recruit a single one. In- 
stead, what we have are insults 
and ad hominem and a couple of 
whiffs of outright suppression. 
Whatever The Bell Curve tells us 
about intelligence, the “discus- 
sion” of it in the last few weeks 
reveal more ugly truth about the 
people who dominate this coun- 
ty’s culture and expression than a 
free and civilized nation should 
have to endure. x 


Sam Francis is a syndicated columnist with The 
Washington Times and an original contributor to 
Southern Partisan. 
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Classified Ad Rates: $15.00 per insertion for thirty 
words or less. Each additional word—50 cents. This rate is 
discounted 10% for repeat placement of the same ad. Pay- 
ment must accompany order. Southern Partisan reserves the 
tight to refuse, by our standards of merit, taste, and good 
judgment, any ad submitted. Send order to: Advertising, 
Southern Partisan, P.O. Box 11708, Columbia, SC 29211. 


PRO-CONFEDERATES WIN IN ALABAMA! Two anti- 
Confederate Legislators who voted to “kill 
in Committee” the Amendment to fly the 
Confederate Battle Flag on top of the Al- 
abama State Capitol were defeated by two 
pro-Confederates by margins of 65% to 
35%. The Amendment will be introduced 
again with this landslide defeat of these 
two 17-year veteran Legislators being held 
over the heads of the other Legislators. It 
takes money to keep public pressure on 
these politicians through advertising, 
phone calls and letters. Please help us with 
our big push to pass tnis Amendment by 
sending a generous contribution to: Con- 
federate Heritage Fund (a non-profit orga- 
nization) P.O. Box 771, Andalusia, Alaba- 
ma 36420. 


COLLECTIBLES: Confederate Silver Halfs, dated 
1864. These coins were never issued by 
the Confederate Government and are all in 
mint condition. Limit one per houschold. 
$25.00 each plus $3.00 for postage and in- 
surance. Postal money orders only. Wilson 
Silver Co. Post Office Box 3777 Wilson, 
North Carolina 27895. 


1995 CONFEDERATE DIRECTORY, compiling now; 
get your business, personal listing or 
memorial in this reference of vendors of 
books, tapes, flags, stationery, memorabil- 
ia, services, organizations, memorials and 
more! Features the complete Confederate 
Constitution! Be included; for details and 
reasonable rates, contact: Confederate Di- 
rectory, Box 686, Blanco, Texas 78606, 
Phone 210-833-4622. 


M.E. BRADFORD BOOKS: Remembering Who We 
Are: Observations of a Southern Conserva- 
tive. Cloth $20.00; Founding Fathers: 
Cloth $24.95, paper $14.95. Original In- 
tentions: On the Making and Ratification 
of the United States Constitution. Cloth 
$24.95. Also I'll Take My Stand by Twelve 


CSA 
GALLERIES, 
INC. 


(800) 256-1861 
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Southerners. Paper $9.95. Add $2.00 first 
volume, $1.00 each additional volume for 
P&H. Dr. CE. Baker. 652-16th Ave. NW, 
Birmingham, Alabama 35215. 


BOOKS WANTED: Berger. Government by Ju- 
diciary; Virginia Commission on Constitu- 
tional Government, We, the States; Vir- 
ginia Commission on Constitutional 
Government, The Reconstruction Amend- 
ments Debates. Send asking price to 
James Guinivan, 4800 Arlington Blvd., Ar- 
lington, VA 22204. 


OWN A PIECE OF REENACTMENT HISTORY! Avail- 
able now in limited quantities are official 
“Great Moments of the Great Battles of the 
Civil War” T-shirts, white with 4 color logo 
in sizes S-XXL and baseball style caps, 
white with four color logo ($5.00 cach) 
and commissioned Confederate and Fed- 
eral Memorial Medals, Battleflag and Stars 
and Stripes ribbon with hanging medal lo- 
go ($10.00 each). Send check or money or- 
der, quantity and sizes desired to: GMGB 
Ventures, P.O. Box 241654, Memphis, TN 
38124. Please include $2.00 per order for 
postage and handling. Thanks! 


VIDEO PRODUCTION COMPANY seeking corpo- 
rate funding and/or private donations to 
defer cost of Educational Documentary, 
pro-Confederate, southern heritage videos, 
Serious Inquiries. Dixie Productions, 
20770 Atlantic Warren, MI 48091. 


SONGS OF THE WAR BETWEEN THE STATES Al Va- 
sone sings: (6) cassettes, Titles: (1) “God 
Save the South;” (2) “Battle Cry of Free- 
dom;” (3) “Dixieland;” (4) “Battle Hymn 
Republic;” (5) “Father Abraham,” (6) 
“Camp\Field;” $9.50 cach. Al Vasone, PO 
Box 2252, Darien, CT 06820. 


RACIAL SEPARATISM DEFENDED. Not suprema- 
cism of any sort. By 2050 the U.S. will be 
over 50% non-white, multiculturalism fully 
established; white (traditional European) 
culture nearing extinction. Why and how 
preserve the traditional white culture. 
Send for documented details in “A White 
American Manifesto.” S4 pp Kirst Class, 
Executive Publications, 1160 N. Randolph 
St., Arlington, VA 22201. 
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BLACK SOUTHERNERS IN GRAY: Iissays on Afro- 
Americans in Confederate Armies. The 
Truth at Last! $15.00. Southern Heritage 
Press, PO Box 1615, Murfreesboro, TN 
37133. 


BUMPER STICKERS: “No Guns No Peace/Know 
Guns Know Peace,” “Gun Ownership: 
Freedom's Insurance Policy,” “Hillary’s 
Health Care Makes Me SICK!,” $2/ea, $1 
shipping. S.P.B.S., Box 702105, Tulsa, OK 
74170-2105. 


IF YOU ARE OVER FORTY, You'll Remember this 
cover of LIFE Magazine during The Civil 
War Centennial. . now available after 32 
years, a Limited [dition Full-Color print 
by C.E. Monroe, JR.; “LAST CHARGE AT 
BRANDY STATION,” published in collabo- 
ration with BRANDY STATION FOUNDA- 
TION. For a detailed colored announce- 
ment and name of a Dealer near you, 
contact George Mahoney, SOUTHERN 
HERITAGE PRINTS, P.O. BOX 503, 
HUNTSVILLE, AL 35804 (205)-539-3358. 


THE CONSERVATIVE DIRECTORY - A comprehen- 
sive resource compilation of over 2,300 
conservative organizations and individu- 
als, $16.95 pp. Send #10 SASE for free 
brochure. Add double postage for FREE 
audio tape of Buchanan on “Culture 
Wars.” Conservative Concepts, POB 1864- 
SP, Tustin, CA 92681 (714) 262-1966. 


VIDEOS: Otto Scott and Steven Wilkins, Set 
of 3 Videos: “Antebellum South.” “The 
War” and “Reconstruction.” $60 per set, 
or $22 each. UnCommon Talks, P.O. Box 
939, Penn Valley, CA 95946." 


CONFEDERATE CLIPART ON COMPUTER DISKETTES. 
Over 100 graphics of flags, logos, mili- 
tary/political leaders, ete. $45. Call for list. 
Syberdyne Systems, 651 Perimeter Drive, 
#620, Lexington, KY 40517, (606) 268- 
5113. 


WEAR YOUR PRIDE: “Southern And Proud Of 
It” with Confederate Seal. Red letters on 
gray. Wonderful for Valentine's! S-M-L 
T-shirts $13.00, Sweatshirts $20.00. XL. 
XXL $1.00 additional. Postpaid. Gayoso 
Chapter United Daughters of the Confeder- 
acy, 1219 Hester, Memphis, TN 38116. 


PRINTS - FRAMING - GIFTS - COLLECTIBLES 
LOWCOUNTRY’S LARGEST COLLECTION OF CONFEDERATE ART 
ETHNIC, MILITARY & HERITAGE ART - 

HOME OF MADELIN CAROL’S SPIRITS OF CHARLESTON GHOST 
PRINTS - DEALER FOR KUNTSLER, STIVER, REEVES, GNATEK, 
PHILLIPS, AMIRIAN, J.P. STRAIN, TROIANI, WILSON, UMLBE, 
ROCCO, GALLON, AND OTHERS 


2401 Mall Dr. D7A, North Charleston, S.C. 29418 
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THE ENTIRE SOUTH IN 375 PAGES... 


* Antebellum Matters * 
The World Our Forefathers Made 


* Regional Color « 
What Is It that Makes The South The South? 


* The War and Related Struggles «x 
The Truth About The “Late Unpleasantness” 


* The Battle Continues « 
Is It True What They Say About Dixie? 


* Memorable Conversations « 
Great Southerners Speak Out 


Please send me 


plus $1.50 per book for postage and handling. 
Name 
Address 
City 
State/Zip 
Q) Check Enclosed. 


Q) Please charge my MasterCard, Visa, American Express or Discover. 


Card Number 


copy(ies) of SO GOOD A CAUSE: A Decade of Southern Partisan. 
Enclosed you will find my payment of $25 per book ordered, 


Exp. Date 
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